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H. & A. Conference 
Underwriters Meet 
At Chicago 





Bureau Now Has Statistics and 
Data on About One Hundred 
Thousand Exposures 





C. O. PAULEY PRESIDENT 


E. C. Budlong Welcomes Visitors; 
Educational Work Being Done 
by a Michigan Agent 


Chicago, Ill., September 8—The Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
here this week has a novelty in the way 
of entertaining. It is a horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest, and all those not playing 
golf will- participate in the tournament. 

C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty 
Company, is in charge and the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, where the Confer- 
ence convention is being held has pro- 
vided the horseshoe pitching court. The 
Chicago daily papers will send out their 
best. horseshoe pitching reporters, in- 
cluding Pat McKian who has worn a 
path up and down La Salle Street since 
the days when they put the silver dollars 
on the floor of the Palmer House barber 
shop. 


E. C. Budlong Opens Conference 


E. C. Budlong, Federal Life, opened 
the Conference convention which was 
attended by representatives of one hun- 
dre d companies and sprang a new one 
in telling how wonderful Chicago is as 
a meeting place. 

“Even the undertakers bury their 
troubles when they come here,” he said. 

During his remarks Mr. Budlong 
mentioned the name of Calvin Coolidge 
in passing. The convention permitted 
him to keep right on passing to the next 
subject as there was not even a hand 
clap. 

The mayor of Chicago is away, and 
the convention was welcomed by J. J. 
Coughlin, assistant corporation counsel. 

In responding for the convention, A. 
EK. Forrest, North American Accident, 
told among other things why the 
Rookery on La Salle Street was built. 
The Rookery is the original skyscraper. 

It develops that insurance men were 
greatly distressed a quarter of a century 
ago when they, heard that a German 
beer garden was going to be opened 
directly across the street from the build- 
ing of the Home Insurance Co., on La 
Salle Street. A group of capitalists 
headed by E. C. Walter, president of 
the North American Accident Co., got 
together and built the Rookery and La 
Salle Street was thus saved an invasion 
of stines and pretzels, while a new 
wonder in architecture was born. 

Now skyscrapers are common, and 
beer gardens are scarce and some of 
the younger generation, and not to say 
a few of the older, would prefer a beer 

(Continued on page 29) 




















PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. 


World-wide interests. 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Ryo Rental ad gg | Use & Occupancy, Tor- 


nado, Sprinkler, 1, Riot & Civil Commot! 


PHCENIX 





fon. 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 


DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


























“Pennmutualism’ 


= 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


“The Superlative Degree of Service—Helpfulness that is Unselfish 
formance Beyond Obligation.” 


At the top of PENNMUTUALISM, one of our three monthly Agency pub- 
, is this definition of that unusual word: 


Per- 


It describes life insurance at its best, and is therefore, as it ought to be, 
a Company ideal and is not “advertising bunk.” It is a vital force in the 


work of this great and vigorous Company, energizing and inspiring Home 
Office and Field alike. 


e have places for men and women who are animated by its spirit. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

















Aetna Launches 
Several New 
Policy Features 





Managers Gathered at Virginia 
Hot Springs for Conference 
Hear News 





SIMPLIFY POLICY FORMS 





Additional Insurance Without 
Medical; New Half-Premium 
Plan Adopted 





Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 9—Having for 
the setting one of the most famous re- 
sort hotels in the country, the noted 
Homestead of Hot Springs, the first 
managers’ conference of the Aetna Life 
opened here today with managers from 
all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada in attendance. The total personnel, 
including forty executive officers and 
department heads from the home office, 
is slightly less than two hundred. 

A special car bearing the Hartford 
contingent arrived early in the morning, 
while those from other sections were 
assembled on a train which reached here 
shortly before noon. The morning was 
devoted to assignment of accommoda- 
tions and the first business session 
opened immediately after lunch. 

President Morgan B. Brainard pre- 
sided and delivered the address of wel- 
come, which was responded to by J. 
Stanley Edwards, manager at Denver. 

After explaining that through its long 
history of nearly 75 years the Aetna 
Life never before had held a managers’ 
conference, President Brainard thanked 
the representatives of the field on be- 
half of the company for laying aside their 
personal business affairs and coming to 
this remote spot “that the Home Office 
may learn to know you better, and that 
you may better know each other.” 


Remember Old-Timers 


Mr. Brainard then expressed his grat- 
itude to the managers for having made 
the year 1923 the greatest in the com- 
pany’s history, and for the assurances 
they have given that 1924 will be even 
bigger. He then paid a fitting tribute 
to Senior Vice-President J. L. English 
and to Manager T. H. Christmas of 
Montreal, both of whom have been in 
the service of the Aetna Life for more 
than half a century, and appointed a 
committee to prepare appropriate tele- 
graphic messages to be sent to the two 
men who have played such important 
roles in the company’s growth and 
progress. 

fn his response to the welcome, Mr. 
Edwards said he considered this con- 
ference one of the most valuable steps 
the company has ever taken to acquaint 
more intimately the managers in the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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en Sittin 
To Last Two Weeks 


TO BE AT CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


In Spite of Hard Quota Record Num- 
ber of Agents Qualify; Promi- 
nent Speakers On Program 


Phe number of agents who qualified 
for the Sixtieth Anniversary Conven 
tion of the Travelers, Hartford, Conn., 
to be held at the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, P.Q., Canada, in) September 
exceeded all expectations and it has 
been necessary to arrange the meeting 
in two assemblies instead of one. Halt 
the delegates will attend the week ot 
Septembe r 15 and the other hali the 
week of September 22 Phere will be 
representatives from all parts ol the 
country at each ession lor imstance 
in states supervised by four branch of 
fices, two will have representatives the 
first week and two the second. Dele 
gations from branches will not be split. 

Phe quota by which agents earned the 
right to attend was considerably more 
ditheult of attamment than that set for 
any previous convention of the Travel 


ers, but in spite of this there were 
nearly three times as many qualifies 
tions as for the Atlantic City conven 
tion held five years ago. This is indi 


cative of the growth of the Travelers 
organization both numerically and pro 
ductively. The programs for both weeks 
will be identical 

\mong the speakers from outside the 
company’s ranks are the Hon. L \. 
Taschereau, Prime Minister and At 
torney General of the Province of 
Quebec, The Hon. M. Perodeau, Licut 
(governor of the Province of Quebec ; 
(;. D. Finlayson, Supt. of Insurance of 
the Dominion of Canada; J. B. Belanger, 
Supt. of Insurance of the Provinee ot 
Quebec, and Joseph Sampson, Mayor 
ot Quebec 

L. FF. Butler, president of the Trav 
elers, will preside at all sessions, and 
among the speakers will be George G 
Foster, K. C., legal avent and attorney 


for the ‘Travelers in Canada; Vice 
President B. A. Paige; Vice-President 
W. G. Cowles; Vice-President James L 


Howard; Vice-President R. J. Sullivan; 
J}. Kk. Ahern, Secretary of the Accident 
Department; Major Howard A. Gid 
dings, Superintendent of Agencies; and 
H. H \rmstrong, Superintendent ot 
\gencies. John L. Way, who retired 
is vice-president of the Travelers dur 
ing the summer after forty-five years 
of service with the company, ts also 
cheduled to speak 

Agents and branch office manayers 
will have prominent parts on the pro 
yram which opens ‘Tuesday morning 
each week and extends through Thurs 
dav. 

Quebec with its hospitable Chateau 
its quaintness, its historic past, its old 
world atmosphere, and its magnificent 
cenery offers ample opportunity for 
the divermtisement necessary to the sue 
ce ol a business conterence 


PRUDENTIAL HOUSING LOANS 


So Far This Year Company Has 
Loaned $49,000,000 For Housing 
Purposes In Many States 

An increase of fifteen million dollars 
over 1923 is the housing loan record ol 
[he Prudential Insurance Company for 
1924. 

This company reports having actually 
made housing loans so far this year of 
$49,000,000 providing accommodations 


for 15,688 families, as against $34,000,000, 


for 11,340 families in 1923. 

The loans were made in various parts 
of the United States and Canada and 
form part of The Prudential’s plan to 
reduce the housing shortage, which is 
still acute in many places. 

New rate books have been sent to its 
agents by the Lincoln National Life. 
There are a_ considerable number of 
changes and additions in the new book. 
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A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 
ACCIDENT. 
$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 
$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 

A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 

NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 





Home Office: Concord, New NN, United Life Bldg. 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 





PUTER is 


URING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 










Of the latest step- 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


““[ must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 


paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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HARTFORD CONN. 
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First policy “evans? issued 1851 
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INCONTESTABILITY UPHELD 


Virginia Supreme Court Holds Statutes 
Make Policy Incontestable After 
One Year Elapses 
In refusing to grant a writ of error 
to the People’s Mutual Benefit of Wash 
ington, D. C., in a case appealed from 
the Cireuit Court of Elizabeth City 
County, Va. the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals held in effect that the 
Virginia statute making an insurance 
policy incontestable after the expiration 
of one year from date of issuance except 
for non-payment of premium is— sufh 
ciently broad and comprehensive to pre 
vent a company from ma‘ing conditions 
with an insured extending over a period 

of one year. 

Action was brought in the lower court 
by James Hastings for recovery of the 
full amount of a $250 industrial policy 
of which he was beneficiary, following 
the death of the holder of the policy. 
The insured having died of tuberculosis 
that had its inception within eighteen 
months from the time the policy was 
issued, the company resisted payment 
of the full amount on the ground that 
a provision in the policy made it Hable 
for only one-half of the face of the 
policy in such instances. It offered to 
settle for $125 but the offer was rejected 
by Hastings and judgment in his favor 
for the full amount was entered when 
the case was tried in the Elizabeth City 
court. 

\etion of the Appellate Court in re 
fusing to review the case makes the 
judgment of the lower court final and 
vives the company no further redress. 
It was contended by Hastings that an 
insurance company has no right to in 
sert provisions in a policy that confiiet 
with the law making policies incon 


testable after one vear. The policy in 
question had been in force longer than 
one year. The case was passed on by 


the Supreme Court last week. 
METROPOLITAN LAWYER DEAD 


Edmund C. Carshaw Was For Forty- 
Two Years In Employ of Metro- 
politan Life 
Edmund CC, Carshaw, specialist on in 
dustrial life insurance contracts, and 
connected in that capacity with the 
Metropolitan Life's legal department, 
died suddenly at his home in Nutley, 
N. J. last week. Mr. Carshaw had 
been in the service of the Metropolitan 
Life for forty-two years, having started 
as an office boy. He is survived by his 
widow and one married daughter, both 

residing in Nutley. 

On July 17, 1882, Mr. Carshaw ob 
tained employment with the Metropolitan 
Life and from then on his studious 
habits and steady application brought 
him sure advancement. While in’ the 
claims division of the company Mr. 


Carshaw studied law and in April, 1912, 


he was transferred to the legal end ot 
the company’s business. He soon be 
came an expert on industrial life insur 
ance contracts and ranked high as a 
specialist in that branch of the law. 

Until about three years ago Mr. 
Carshaw resided in Brooklyn and while 
a resident of that borough was an 
active member of Dr. S. Parkes’ Cad 
man’s chureh, the Central Congrega 
tional. 


L. 3. LINDSAY ON LONG TRIP 


LL. Seton Lindsay, superintendent ot 
agencies for the New York Life has left 
on an extended business trip during 
which conferences of New York Life 
producers will be held at a number oi 
points both in the east and west. This 
week Mr. Lindsay is at Dixville Notch, 
N. H. 


PHOTOGRAPH ON “ALL FORMS 

Special application forms and medica! 
examination blanks carrying the photo 
graph of Judge W. K. Whitfield, vice 
president are being used by the Standard 
Life of St. Louis in connection with 
“Whitfield Month” during Septembe: 
Judge Whitfield’s photograph is printed 
in green on all the forms to be used dur 
ing the month. 
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Clinton Davidson’s 
Charts Published 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST BOOK 


Prentice-Hall Inc. Brings Out Special 
Service To Be Sold Only to 
Trust Companies 
At the last national conference of 
trust company executives, fully three- 
quarters of the time given over to dis- 
cussion was consumed in talks on life 
insurance trusts, indicating that trust 
company officials are at last awake to 
the vital importance of life insurance 
in the future of trust banking. It was 
brought out at this conference that 
trust companies were vitally interested 
in the subject but that they lacked and 
needed — specific information — which 
would enable them to develop it in their 

daily work. 

Such a need is now supplied by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., a New York publishing 
house which has just brought out “The 
Life Insurance Trust,” a booklet of text 
and charts based on the charts and 
methods which have been used for some 
time most successfully by Clinton David 
son of the Clinton Davidson Service, 
Buffalo, and his associates. Mr. David- 
son is the author of the booklet. 

The plan of distribution calls for sell 
ing the booklets in quantities to trust 
companies for distribution to their 
prospective clients, and to the insurance 
salesmen of their city. The books are 
not sold to insurance men and can be 
obtained only through their local trust 
company—one in each city having the 
exclusive distribution. 

Together with supplies of the booklet, 
the trust company is given a complete 
selling campaign consisting of stereopti 
con slides and educational talks for use 
before clubs and other organizations, 
in schools, etc., form letters for use with 
insurance men and prospects, advertising 
literature, etc. 

An important feature of this booklet 
iy that it brings out not only the value 
of the insurance trust to the man of 
wealth but taps a far greater market for 
business for both the trust companies 
and the insurance interests through 
showing how the insurance trust can 
immediately create an estate for the 
man of no wealth at all. This is notably 
not a plan to advertise life insurance 
but actually to sell it, as is proven by 
the fact that Mr. Davidson and those 
working with him have for several years 
been making substantial sales through 
the charts and the talks. 

For one thing, from the insurance 
man’s point of view, these charts map 
out his selling talks most definitely and 
their use with the prospect helps to 
visualize the subject in a way that mere 
words cannot. They do not form, in 
any sense of the word, a standardized 
sales talk, but rather a means of vividly 
illustrating various features that any 
clever insurance salesman will bring out 
in his selling argument. They help the 
prospect sell himself, and are made to 
fit every possible case. They hold the 
attention of both the insurance man and 
his prospect to the case in hand. 

Points covered in the new booklet are 
how the man who possesses no securi- 
ties at present can build a safe and sure 
estate, how such a man can_ provide 
against the possible cessation of his 
ability to earn, how the man with securi- 
ties can immediately safeguard his 
estate and greatly. increase it through 
using the income of his securities in 
trust with which to purchase life in- 
surance, how any man can avoid the 
disastrous effect of inheritance tax laws 
and requirements on his estate after 
death, how he can eliminate the evil 
ot having his estate pass through all 
the various outstretched hands that 
mulet the unguarded estate, how all 
chance and delay can be eliminated by 
having the trust company handle the 
Msurance money and concludes with a 
comparison of an estate built up 
through general plans with one built by 
the life insurance trust plan. 
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There Will Be No Regrets 


If An Agent 
Sells the Right Amount 
On the Right Plan 
At the Right Time 
He Should 
Collect All Available Data 


such as 
Approximate Income 
Number in Family 


Condition of Business, Etc. 


And Then He Will Learn 
That 


It Often Takes Several Policies 


to Cover the Widely Diversified 


Needs of Some People. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieE_p, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Reichert Agency in 
First “Get-together” 


YOUNG AGENCY HOLDS RECORD 


Started in May, 1923, Organization Is 
Now Producing at Rate of One 
Million a Month 


One of the youngest agencies in New 
York and yet one holding what is prob 
ably a production record, the Louis 
Reichert Agency of the Travelers has 
cause for celebrating and they made the 
most of it at the first get-together din- 
ner, which was given at the Waldorf on 
Tuesday evening. Organized in May, 
1923, the Reichert Agency produced in 
the first six months of its existence over 
$4,000,000 in paid for business. At the 
get-together dinner the agency set itself 
a goal of $1,000,000 a month for the bal- 
ance of this year. 

About sixty members of the agency 
and a large number of brokers who do 





LOUIS REICHERT 


business with it joined in the celebra- 
tion, which was marked by plenty ot 
good cheer and an excellent musical pro 
gram provided entirely by friends of 
M. J. Hancel, agency supervisor of the 
Reichert Agency, who has a large ac 
quaintance among Broadway enter- 
tainers. 

Louis Reichert in starting the speak 
ing for the evening said that there is no 
time like the present for writing life 
insurance. Everyone is subject to some 
of the modern needs for protection, es 
pecially insurance for taxes. Most 
agents are not taking advantage of these 
modern needs. Some of them think it 
is too technical to undertake. Some 
business is technical, he said, but after 
all most of the life insurance written is 
simple to explain. The men who go out 
and write a large volume of business on 
first interviews are wonders, but 9 per 
cent of all the protection in the country 
is of the simple, every-day protection 
kind and is written on the simple forms. 

The fancy forms of coverage, like in 
come, inheritance tax, ete., are just a 
way to get in, he said, but when the 
business is closed it is more apt to be 
on the old simple forms 

Mr. Reichert started writing business 
when he was practically a boy. He 
attributed his success to the fact that 
he had the imagination and courage to 
aim at policies much above the average 
in size and when still young in the busi- 
ness, twenty years ago, he closed a case 
tor $250,000, which he said was probably 
the first big case ever written by the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Strong’s Latest Digest 
Of Legal Decisions 


FRICK AND OTHERS REVIEWED 


Incontestability Clause; Misrepresenta- 
tion; Misstatement In Application 
With Knowledge of Agents 

The legal notes prepared for the Actu- 
arial Society of America by Wendell M. 
Strong of the Mutual Life, and circulated 
by the Actuarial Society, are always wel- 
comed in life insurance offices. They con- 
sist of digests of the latest decisions of in- 
terest to a wide circle of insurance agents 
Of course in the new 
grist there is a digest of the Frick estate 
tax decision, called by Edward A. Woods 
the most important decision in life insur- 
ance; and the Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co. case on “proceeds of corporation in- 
surance not taxable income” is also cov- 
ered. Brief digests of some of the others 
follow: 

Excepted Risk; Incontestability Clause 

(Lee vs. Southern Life & Health Ins. 
Co., Court of Appeals of Alabama, 98 
So. Rep. 696). The insured was killed 
by the beneficiary. Afterward the bene- 
ficiary assigned the policy to the plain- 


and managers. 


tiff in this case and she, as assignee, at- 
tempted to recover from the company. 
There was a clause in the policy ex- 
cepting death resulting from a malicious 
act of the beneficiary from risks covered 
by the contract, and the company con- 
tested the claim on the ground of the 
killing of the insured by the beneficiary. 
There was also an incontestable clause 
in the policy and the contestable period 
had expired. The court in commenting 
on these two clauses held that they were 


not inconsistent and that the death of 
the insured by the malicious act of the 
beneficiary was a risk of a kind not 
covered by the policy, and that it was 
a logical deduction from this fact that 
the refusal to pay was not a contest 
of the policy but a carrying out of its 
terms. 
Misrepresentations 

(Foss vs. Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 141 N. E. Rep. 498). The in- 
sured in answer to question in the ap- 
plication reading as follows: 

“State every physician or practitioner 
who has prescribed for or treated you, 
or whom you have consulted in the past 
five years,” 
answered “None.” He had two years 
before consulted a physician three times 
within four days for severe pains in the 
chest. The physician told the insured 
that this attack was probably due to 
some form of heart trouble and that he 
should exercise care with reference to 
smoking and overexerting himself. The 
insured died suddenly, probably — of 
angina pectoris. 

The court held, regarding the misstate- 
ment in the application: 

“We do not think it could be ruled as a mat- 
ter of law that such misrepresentations were 
made with intent to deceive or that the de- 
fendant has sustained the burden which is upon 
it of showing that the misrepresentations in 
creased the risk of loss.’ 

Judgment 
affirmed. 


against the company was 


(Brabham vs. Pioneer Life Ins. Co. of 
America, St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
Mo., 253 S. W. Rep. 786). The insured 
was very severely injured by a blow on 
the head some six weeks before the in- 
surance was issued. The insured stated 
to the medical examiner in his applica- 
tion tbat he was in good health and 
had had no disease or injury during 
the past five years. He died from a 
cerebral hemorrhage, probably caused 
by this injury, less than a year from the 
date of the policy and was concededly 
not in good health at the time the policy 
was taken. The policy contained a pro- 
vision that it should not take effect “un- 
less the applicant is in good health on 
the date of its delivery.” 


There was testimony introduced to 
show that the agent knew of the condi- 
tion of the insured both at the time of 
the application and at the time of the 
delivery of the policy, although the agent 
in his testimony denied this. 


The jury found that the agent knew 
of the injury to the insured, and the 
Court of Appeals held that the knowl- 
edge of the agent was the knowledge of 
the company and binding on the com- 
pany, and confirmed the judgment of 
the lower court against the company. 


Requirement of Delivery of Policy 


(Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Phillips, Supreme Court of Georgia, 119 
S. FE. Rep. 315). ‘The policy was written 
and mailed to the general agent, who did 


not receive it until after the death of 
the insured. The insured had paid the 
premium at the time the application was 
made and was given a receipt by the 
soliciting agent, reading as follows: 

“The insurance shall take effect and be in 
force in accordance with the terms of the 
policy for which this settlement is given.’ 

The application provided: 

“T hereby agree that the policy shall not 
take effect unless I am alive and in good 
health at the time of its delivery to me.” 

There also was a stipulation in the 
policy that 

“This policy shall not take effect unless the 
insured is alive and in good health at the time 
of its delivery, nor then unlegs the first pre- 
mium has been paid.” 
and that 

“This policy and application therefor (copy of 
which application is attached hereto) shall con- 
stitute the entire contract between the parties 
hereto.” 

There also was a receipt form enclosed 
with the policy which the agent was re- 
quired to have the insured sign upon de- 
livery of the policy and return to the 
home office. 

The court held that there was no 
actual or constructive delivery of the 
policy and that the company was not 
liable. 

It is to be noted that the receipt was 
not a binding receipt making the insur- 
ance, if issued, relate back to the time 
of the application. 

Policy Must Be Delivered During Life- 
time of Insured 


(Erickson vs. Missouri State Life Ins. 
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western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 
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The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 
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Co., St. Louis Court of Appeals, Mis- 
souri, 256 S. W. Rep. 108). The appli- 
cation provided that if the first premium 
was not paid at the time of making ap- 
plication, or part of it only was then 
paid, the insurance should not be ef- 
fective until the policy was delivered to 
and accepted by the insured. 

A brother of the insured was the 
soliciting agent and also the beneficiary, 
and was the plaintiff in the case. A por- 
tion of the premium was paid with the 
application and about a month later the 
plaintiff collected the balance of the pre- 
mium and notified the general agent of 
the company who had the policy in his 
possession. The general agent asked 
the plaintiff if he should send the policy 
to him, but the plaintiff informed him 
not to send it as he (the plaintiff) would 
call for it in a few days. Before the 
plaintiff called for the policy the insured 
died. The plaintiff endeavored to obtain 
the policy from the agent, but the agent 
refused to deliver it and refused to ac- 
cept the premium. The court held that 
“there was no delivery, no waiver and 
hence no contract of insurance upon 
which this action could be based.” 


Reinstatement 

Linder vs. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, 255 S. W. 
Rep. 43). The policy was reinstated on 
application from the insured and_ not 
long afterwards the insured died of 
tuberculosis. The company refused to 
recognize the liability on the ground that 
the insured made misstatements in the 
application for reinstatement. The 
claimant insisted strongly that the fact 
that a copy of the application for rein- 
statement was not attached to the policy 
precluded the company from using any 
statement or representation therein as a 
defense. There were two. statutes in 
Tennessee which the plaintiff sought to 
apply. One provided that the policy 
should contain the entire contract and 
the other the usual provision “that no 
statement by insured shall avoid the 
policy unless contained in the written 
application, a copy of which shall be 
indorsed on or attached to the policy.” 
The court held that neither statute ap- 
plied to the application for reinstatement 
and affirmed the judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the company. An ex- 
tract from the opinion is: 


“We are of opinion that defendant’s conten- 
tion is well taken. ‘either of the statutes 
above referred to undertakes to regulate ine 
reinstatement of policies which have been per- 
mitted to lapse for the non-payment of pre- 
miums, but only relates to the issuance of 
original policies. This interpretation is made 
clear by the very language of the statutes 
themselves. No reference whatsoever is made 
to the renewal or reinstatement of policies 
which have been issued. So, following the well- 
established rule of construction, these statutes 
must be construed as applying only to matters 
with which they deal in express terms.” 





MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


The Crown Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed FE. Stuart Taylor, general super- 
intendent of agencies for the company. 
The Crown Life has not had, heretofore, 
a general superintendent of agencies, but 
the business of the company has grown 
to such an extent that the appointment 
of an officer to carry on the duties of a 
superintendent of agencies was found 
necessary. 

Mr. Taylor has had an extensive life 
insurance experience, both as a personal 
writer and agency organizer. In 1905 
he joined the Sun Life in its accounting 
department and after seven years trans- 
ferred to the agency department. In 
1916 he was appointed secretary of home 
agencies. He has been president of the 
Montreal Life Underwriters Association. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 








proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest tp investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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J. J. McSweeney Head 
Of Canadian Ass’n 


OFFICERS 


Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
Closes Winnipeg Convention; Meet 
Next at Hamilton 


OTHER ELECTED 


The new president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, J. J. Mc- 
Sweeney, elected at the convention at 
Winnipeg, has been very active and 
popular in association circles in the 
Dominion and has been a member since 
the association was first formed. Last 
year he was president of the Toronto 
association, which that year reached the 
largest membership in its history. Mr. 
McSweeney is city manager for the Lon- 
don Life at Toronto. He was appointed 
agent for the London Life in 1901, be- 
came an assistant in 1906 and superin- 
tendent of the Toronto east district in 
1909, 

The officers elected at the convention 
were: 

Hon. President—Kdward Morwick, 
Hamilton. 

President—J. J. McSweeney, Toronto. 

Vice-President—W. J. Young, Saska- 
ton. 

Hon. Secretary—William May, Jr., 
Toronto. 

Hon. Treasurer — S. C._ Vinen, 
Toronto. 

Vice-President, sritish Columbia— 
Geo. McCuish. 

Vice-President, Alberta—J. A. Collins. 

Vice-President, Saskatchewan—J. W. 
Craise. 

Vice-President, Manitoba — R. I. 
Clancey. 

Vice-President, Ontario—L. J. Lugsdin. 

Vice-President, Quebec—P. Dubar. 

Vice-President, New  Brunswick—J. 
W. McCarthy. 

Vice-President, Nova Scotia—D. A. 
Cameron. 

Vice-President, P.E.I—H. Lapthorne. 

The convention accepted the invita- 
tion of the Hamilton Association to hold 
the conventin there next year. 

Two of the principal speakers, Darby 
A. Day of Chicago, and William May of 
Toronto, were unable to be present be- 
cause of illness. 





RELIANCE LIFE CONVENTION 


Sixty Qualifying Agents Attended; 
Many Home Oftice Officials Present; 
Held In Chicago. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, which 
operates in thirty-eight states, held its 
annual regional three day convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel at Chicago, 
beginning Wednesday. Nine officials 
from the home office, including H. G. 
Scott, vice president and secretary; E. 
G. McCormack, general manager, and 
Dr. O. M. Eakins, medical director, 
were present and made addresses and 
also several of the qualifying agents 
gave talxs on salesmanship. An elaborate 
program of entertainment was arranged, 
starting with the annual banquet Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The Chicago Regional Convention is 
held for Qualifying agent from the fol- 
lowing departments: Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit, Michigan; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; The Thompson Agency 
at Jackson, Miss.; the Great Northern 
Agency at Minneapolis; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chicago, Illinois; West Pennsylvania 
Agency at Pittsburgh and the Seaboard 
Agency at Baltimore. 

This meeting is the first of a series of 
three regional conventions. The next 
will be at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, September 15 to 17, and 
the last at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va., at the Greenbriar and Cottage Inn, 
October 6 to 8. 

There were about sixty qualifying 
agents at the Chicago meeting. 








The Colcnial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


CaDCARY High Value 113 OWN. 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


Which, with especially favorable Industria} Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary S. R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
to develop and hold their business. 


John Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 




















MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 























American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Betablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 


in Des Moines 





With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 











Experience With Non- 
Forfeiture Clause 


PRACTICE OF CANADIAN CO. 





Actuary A. B. Wood of Sun Life 
Tells of Large Amount of Reinstate- 
ments Under Privilege 


The experience of Sun Life of Canada 
with its non-forfeiture clause was dis- 
cussed by Arthur B. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the company, before 
the Actuarial Society of America, the 
printed transactions of the last meeting 
being now available. His statement fol- 
lows: 

The Sun Life of Canada introduced 
the automatic non-forfeiture privilege 
as far back as 1894, and that has always 
been the automatic feature of our poli- 
cies, except in those states or countries 
where, because of the standard provision 
laws, we are not permitted to make the 
same expense charge as we require gen- 
erally. Our practice always has been 
to charge in addition to 6 per cent. in- 
terest, an extra of 4 per cent. for ex- 
penses and for the other privileges which 
this provision carries with it, making a 
total charge of 10 per cent. 

A statement has been made to the ef- 
fect that the law of Canada permits a 
charge of 10 per cent. There is no such 
provision in the Canadian law but the 
extra beyond 6 per cent. is allowable 
because it is not interest but a charge 
for expenses and the special privileges 
afforded by this provision. The Do- 
minion Insurance law provides that if 
a policy lapses, it may be reinstated at 
any time within three years, on payment 
of the overdue premiums and other in- 
debtedness with 6 per cent. interest from 
the date of lapse. This is similar to the 
provisions of the laws of most of the 
States. Under our automatic non-for- 
feiture clause, however, the policy does 
not lapse provided the balance of the 
full reserve is sufficient to keep it in 
force for the period covered by the 
premium about to be advanced. If it 
does lapse the reinstatement clause re- 
ferred to then comes into operation. 

The main reason for making such a 
large expense charge is that we consider 
it effective in influencing the policyhold- 
er to repay the indebtedness as prompt- 
ly as possible. We have always felt 
that if policies were continued in force 
under the automatic non-forfeiture 
privilege subject only to the normal rate 
of interest on the indebtedness, the 
tendency would be for policyholders to 
allow the debt to accumulate and to 
make no special effort to pay it off, 
realizing that they were being charged 
merely the ordinary current rate of in- 
terest. According to our experience, the 
exacting of a substantial expense charge 
in addition to the normal interest rate 
apparently does have the effect of main- 
taining the business on the books. 

The combined non-forfeiture state- 
ment of our Company from 1894 up to 
the 3lst December last, shows that there 
had been kept in force automatically 
under that privilege $338,000,000 of as- 
surances. Of this amount $174,000,000 
was actually reinstated by the payment 
in full of the indebtedness, or over 50 
per cent. of the total. 








MAY PAY STOCK DIVIDEND 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Would Raise Capital From 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

At a special meeting today stock- 
holders of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia voted to apply for an amend- 
ment to the charter authorizing an in- 
crease in maximum capital from $2,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. If the amendment 
is granted the directors under a resolu- 
tion adopted will be authorized to de- 
clare a stock dividend of 25 per cent. of 
the present capital of $2,000,000 increas- 
ing it to $2,500,000. Under the original 
charter of the company $2,000,000 is the 

maximum capital limit. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















\n incident where 


Financial life insurance saved 
Plan Saved a financial situation 
By Insurance for ome business 


men is told by the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines in the fol 
lowing: 

Two men of big business in northern 
Minnesota tried recently to work out a 
plan for the financing of an extensive 
expansion of their business operations. 
They conferred in one of the leading 
cities of Minnesota with representatives 
of a great financial institution in) Chi 
They proposed to issue bonds to 
raise the necessary money for the en 
largement of their business enterprise 
and the Chicago institution was asked 
to handle the financial arrangements and 
to place the bonds on the market 

The whole proposition of the business 
and its proposed expansion was gone 
over during an entire day and at the 
close of the day the opinion of the 
financial man was that his concern could 
not handle the financial arrangements 
All of the evidence was in and it looked 
as though growth of this business would 
have to be curtailed at that time. 

\s the men were seated around the 
dinner table in the evening life insur 
ance was mentioned in a casual way 
and the representative of the Chicago 
concern asked these two men what life 
insurance they carried. They told him 
that each carried $50,000. The financial 
man said: “Why didn’t you tell me that 
before and why didn't you put it in your 
statements ? That is a determining 
factor in your favor and in view of the 
life insurance you men carry we look 
on this proposition in an entirely dif 
ferent way. We will go ahead = and 
make these financing arrangements for 
you.” 

This is an actual object lesson and 
these two men now realize how impor 
tant life insurance is in the world of 
business and finanee. Their life insur 
ance was the one thing that they needed 
to make it possible for them to expand 
and go ahead in their business. 

The prospectus of the bond issue to 
raise the funds for this business ex 
pansion cgntains a statement, promi 
rently positioned, that these men carry 
$100,000 of insurance. 


Cayo. 


“At a recent con 


There Is vention, a salesman, 
Only One responding to a call 
Formula lor remarks concern 


ing his experience, 


stated that he attributed his success im 
life insurance soliciting to a real desire 
to render service,’ says George T. Dex 
ter, second vice-president of the Mutual 
Life, “another declared that he achieved 
his results because of successful efforts 
to secure the confidence of prospects 

and every man and woman who spoke 
stressed persistent hard work. Phere is 
the formula for success in life insu 
ance soliciting—strive to give a real ser 
vice, know your business thoroughly and 
secure your prospects’ confidence in yout 
knowledge and in you as a man (or 
woman) and—work. There is no other 
formula; there is no other statement of 
principle that can show the way—al 
though millions of words can be used 
to vary the statement. Think upon what 
you have read or heard—all to this 
tenor. In the fine addresses of thou- 
sands of successful men and women in 
our business these things are always 
present. You accept the first two state- 
ments of the formula, for they appeal 
both to judgment and to heart. And 
yet as in a chemical formula the result 
desired can not be obtained by using 
part of the formula; all must be used. 


“Needless to say, my counsel now is 
to the new and inexperienced. Life in- 
surance is a great vocation, but it 1s 
work, hard work. In my opinion, no one 
should enter life insurance soliciting un 
til they know that it is hard work, calling 
for unceasing endeavor, physically and 
mentally. All who take up the rate book 
should know the price they must pay 
for success. They should also know that 
intelligent persistence, combined with 
the right thought, is irresistible. The 
work is hard and certain; the compensa 
tion—materially and otherwise—is also 
certain and adequate.” 


x of 


Discussing prepar 


Preparing ation for the pre- 
For Pre- approach, J. B. Frey 
Approach of the Kansas City 


Life, says: 

Ilow to get essential information is 
easy, | think. Many times, information 
comes to us and we scarcely realize how 
valuable it is, and right there is where 
lots of underwriters fall down. With a 
valuable tip, they hot-foot it over to see 
Jones, simply because his friend Smith 
told them to. It is usually best to season 
your tip with more information. Sup- 
posing you call on Jones just as the 
cotton market declines, or he in is bad 
humor from some other cause. If you 
are properly prepared you at once see 
that it is not the right time to see Jones. 
Kind out the details of Jones’ personal 
affairs, where and with whom he plays 
golf, his club, church, ete., number of 
children, amount owed on home; find out 
in detail just how much he thinks of 
Smith, your informant. 

You next hear of some friend who 
was just promoted to a high salaried 
job, or a man elected the night before 
as a director of the golf club. You 
readily see you have a point of contact 
of real interest. You naturally prepare 
for him along that line. Often [ find out 
who his friends are, go see them before 
calling, and tell them | am going to see 
their friend, Mr. Jones, etc., and often- 
times they supply me with all the data 
I could possibly use. 

I once had a case in which IL con- 
ditionally sold a man $5,000 on cold 
canvass, provided his brother, who was 
handling the estate, agreed to it. Inci- 
dentally he told me of his brother's two 
children. | got their names, etc., also 
found out his brother was successful in 
operating a used car store. (This per- 
formance now is equivalent to a miracle.) 
1 called on the brother but did not tell 
him | had written his brother on = ap- 
proval. No, | told him I was over to 
see him about Jane and Bob. After 
selling him, | showed him his brother's 
application and told him his brother was 
buying $5,000. Tle said that was fine. 
I then returned to the first brother and 
vot settlement on his application. 

* ok Ok 


Records of the 


First health department of 
Things a typical Western 
First city show that out oi 


a total of 2,353 adult 
deaths occurring in that city during the 
year 1923, only 860 estates were probated, 
and the remaining 1,493 decedents left 
no property of any kind whatsoever. 

The Probate Judge of that same city 
is quoted as saying: “It used to be that 
the last thing the heirs would let go was 
the old homestead. But now, the home- 
stead is the first thing they want to part 
with; and the last thing to go is the au- 
tomobile. ‘Did your father leave any 
other property or estate of any kind?’ | 
ask them. And they generally answer: 
‘No, only just the car.’” 


“As insurance men,” President 


says 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















Baxter, “we have no quarrel whatsoever 
with automobile dealers; on the con- 
trary we wish them all kinds of pros- 
perity. But we very much deplore the 
short-sighted folly of thousands of peo- 
ple, who do not hesitate to generously 
provide themselves with all kinds of un- 
necessary luxuries, and later leave their 
dependent families practically penniless. 
Ixtravagance, not poverty, is the worst 
enemy of insurance, just as it is the 
worst enemy of many other helpful and 
constructive institutions. The man who 
owns two or three automobiles and car- 
ries no life insurance, represents a type 
of American citizenship which is not the 
backbone of the Republic.” 


THE LATEST SALES STUNT 

An enterprising representative of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life has introduced 
the very latest method of closing a pros- 
pect. Recently he took a prospect out 
to his home course to play a game of 
golf and during the play he hit the 
prospect with a golf ball. This led to 
a discussion of the need for protection 
and the prospect was closed for a sub- 
stantial policy. 

LEADING THE COUNTRY 

3okum & Dingle, general agents for 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Chicago, 
are leading all that company’s agencies 
in the country, with paid in business of 
$10,500,000 to September 1, more than 
1923's full year record. The agency 
expects to reach the $15,000,000 mark 
for this. year. 


A PIECE OF RED CRAYON 

Leroy S. Zider, Sr., superintendent of 
agencies of the Fred Wallis agency of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in New York, 
always carries a piece of red crayon in 
his pocket. While talking with Tue 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER the other day he 
drew out his crayon of brilliant hue. 

“Why do you use that crayon instead 
of a pencil?” “There is a very good 
reason,” said Mr. Zider. “The nerves 
from the eye to the brain are many 
times larger than from the ear to the 


brain. For that reason a graphic pre- 
sentation is more easily and more 
quickly grasped than an oral one. 


Then red is the most compelling of 
all the colors. A crayon gives a fuller 
line than a colored pencil. It has sub- 
stance, firmness and carries more con- 
viction than a thin line.” 


AGENCY MANAGER IN WEST 

The Minnesota Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed as agency manager for its West- 
ern territory Ray C. Cox, formerly 
agency manager for the Montana Life. 
Mr. Cox entered life insurance _ field 
work ten years ago and to enter this 
field he gave up a general insurance 
agency which he was conducting at 
Poplar, Montana. He was also, at the 
time, secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. He has covered a large part 
of the western field as agency manager 
for the Montana Life so that he is 
familiar with the territory and well 
equipped by experience to build up the 
Minnesota Mutual's production in that 
field. 














SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 














They are made. 








under the Monthly Premium Plan. 


Once made, they are worth keeping. 
One of the Lincoln National Life policyholders at Santa 

Ana, California, decided 

lacked the ready money for the third annual premium. 
But our field man there, G. J. 


change his form of payment to the Monthly Premium Plan. 
He not only saved the business but wrote the policyholder $4,000 additional 


i Lincoln National Life field men are sure that their Monthly Premium 
| Plan is another good reason why it pays to 


to drop his policy because he 


Gilbert, advised him to 
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Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 


New More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Has Success With 
Direct Mail Plan 


HOW BANKERS LIFE USES MAIL 


One of First Companies To Use Direct 
Method In Business Production; 
Illustrated Letterheads 


A company that has had a long ex 
perience with direct mail advertising in 
connection with life insurance and which 
may, in fact, be the oldest among the 
companies in this respect, is the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. The company was 
us ing the plan before the term “direct 
mail” was invented when they called it 
“circularizing.” 

The company sent forceful, clear, 
pointed letters on the advantages of life 
insurance by the thousands to. seleet 
lists of prospects all over the United 
States. These letters were successiul 
and so helpful to the field organization 
that the work was increased from year 
to year and hee ame an important part 
of the company’s production work. 

The Bankers Life was a pioneer in in 
troducing to life insurance uses a num 
ber of features in connection with it: 
direct mail work. The latest of these 
vas an illustrated letterhead. The com 
pany has issued three of these in color. 
They all illustrate) certain) important 
statistics which have a bearing on the 
necessity of life insurance protection. 


LEGAL SECTION PROGRAM 


Prominent Counsel of Companies Will 
Address American Life Convention 
Legal Meeting 


Some of the features of the program 
of the legal section of the American 
Life Convention at New Orleans, Oc 
tober 13 and 14, are the following: 

“History of Civil Law in) Louisiana,” 
Hon. Wm. W. Westerfield, of the New 
Orleans Bar. “Usury,” Judge W. S. 
Ayres, general counsel, Bankers’ Life, 
Des Moines, Ta. “Five Minutes on 
Torts,” General Counsel James C. Jones 
American National Assurance, St. Louis, 
Mo. “Reinstatements,” General Counsel 
W. B. Miller, Volunteer State Life, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. “Advantages of Be 
ing in the Federal Courts,” General 
Counsel Lewis A. Stebbins, Old Colony 
Life, Chicago, Ill. “Validity of Service 
Upon Statutory Agent in Actions Not 
Arising Out of Business Transacted 
Within the State,” Associate Counsel 


James C. Jones, Jr., American National 


Assurance, St. Louis, Mo. “Are the 
Proceeds of a Life Insurance Contract 
Subject to Death Duties?” Assistant 
Counsel Allan FE. BroSmith, ‘Travelers, 
Hartford, Conn. “Trials and Tribula 
tions of Trial Lawvers,” Counsel Walter 
F, Seay, Southland Life, Dallas, Tex. 
“Review of Life Insurance Decisions of 
the Year,” Editor Wm. Ross King, 
American Life Convention Legal Bul 
letin. 


SELLING COURSE AT U. OF P. 

The course on life insurance sales 
manship at the ‘University of Pennsyl 
vania opens September 29.) The classes 
will be conducted by Professors S. S. 
Huebner, C. K. Knight and J. R. Doub 
man. The course will consist of two 
sessions per week on Monday and 
Thursday evenings throughout — the 
academic year. The tuition charge is 


$64. 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 

The Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
this year at Omaha, September 16 and 
17 at the Fontenelle Hotel. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Bailding 
Dea Moines, Iowa 
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MADE MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 
Dr. W. G. Hyde and Dr. A. W. Sivyer 
Appointed Assistant Directors of 
Northwestern Mutual 
The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
appointed as assistant medical directors 
of the company Dr. W. G. Hyde and 

Dr. A. W. Sivyer 

Dr. Sivyer joined the company’s med- 
ical department in 1919 after leaving the 
army service. He graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1913) and 
from the School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania in 1915. For two years 
he was resident physician at the Penn- 
svlvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Hyde went with the company in 
1917 and has been with the company 
since except for a period of war service 
in 1918 He graduated from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin in 1911 and was 
with the Milwaukee County Hospital in 
the pathological hospital for a time. He 
was graduated from the Rush Medical 
and was with the Chicago Board ot} 
Health as well as resident physician at 
the Tabitha Hospital, Chicago. = In 1915 
he practised medicine at Racine. 


GETS HIGH CLASS MEN 
Springfield Agency Adds to Staff Well 


Known Manufacturer’s Sales Man- 
ager and College Professor 

The home office general agency ef the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Springtield 
under the management of Richards & 
Allis is adding to its stath some very high 
grade salesmen. A recent addition is Fy H. 
Clarkson, a well-known Springtield busi 
ness man, for twenty years connected a 
the Bay State Corset Co., who resigned < 
sales manager of that company to join es 
Richards & Allis ageney 

The ageney now has a personnel execu 
tive in A. G. Jolinson, who was for four- 
teen years a member of the faculty of 
Springtield College, who also acted as 
athletic coach. Mr. Johnson was for many 
years. director of the Sunday School 
\thletic League. Ilis experience in train 
ing young men will make him a valuable 
addition to the agency organization. 


William Alexander’s Insurance 
Fables Carry Sales Lessons 
Two books of life insurance fables by 
William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, one 
for the man on the street and the other 
for life underwriters have been brought 
out by the Spectator Co. Most of the 
fables are original, but some are adapta 
tions from Aesop of familiar stories and 
maxims to which insurance applications 
have been attached. Both books are ap 
propriately illustrated 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1908 6c csccciccsccs $7,686,855 
Payments to Polieyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 


Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% ef the 
amount expected. 


Insurance im Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agente 
256 Broadway New York 
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Added Profits 
Under Our Plan 


Substandard and Surplus Business 
Made Profit Yielding 


The business which your own company 
will not or cannot handle is made profit 
winning for you under our improved 
brokerage service in branch offices. 
Business accepted under our plan 
includes: 


Life Insurance 
—substandard and surplus business 


Group Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 


Accident Insurance 
—accident, health, and income accident 


As a company with more than a half billion of insur- 
ance in force, we offer a wide range of standard and 
special forms of participating and non-participating 
life policies and all that is best, up-to-date and liberal 
in Accident and Group Insurance. All commissions 
on this business belong to the broker who places the 
business with us. 


Why You Will Like Our Branch Office 
Service 


Regardless of volume of business you place with us, 
we pay extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals. 


Awards and honors are given you on same basis as 
offered to our regular agents. (A trip to Cuba in 1925 
at our expense is now open to you.) 


Business is handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 


Expert advice and assistance is given you on surplus 
and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules are our 
policy. 
with us to HAVANA in 1925 


Come 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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Aetna Managers’ Meet 
(Continued from page 1) 
field with the heart of the company. He 
expressed the appreciation of the field 
for the that 


months and 


many progressive moves 


have been made in recent 
added that 
should be 
dent 


school of conservatism, yet with a mind 


the entire managerial staff 
grateful for having in Presi- 
Brainard a man trained in the 
capable of taking progressive leadership. 
Of Agency Secretary K. A. Luther, who 
sponsored the calling of the conference, 
Mr. Edwards said that his training for 

holds 
tained “in the hard knocks 
where the rest of us were trained.” 

He then spoke feelingly of Vice-Presi 
dent Frank Bushnell and the valuable 
work he had done during the years he 
directed the agency department, lament- 
ing the fact that the company had seen 
fit to call Mr. Bushnell for work of a 
different nature, Mr. Edwards said he 
would always be thought of as “the big 
brother of the field force.” 

Taking for his conclusion a more gen- 
eral theme, Mr. Edwards exhorted his 
colleagues to “search out the hidden as- 
sets of life insurance” and to bring home 
to the public the fact that a premium 
never ceases to work for some great en- 
terprise of national worth while the as- 
sured lives. He then gave the following 
original definition of life insurance. 

“Life insurance is financial faith well 
founded, hope made certain by fore 
sight, charity eclipsed by lack of want, 
and human love made immortal by the 
documents back from beyond the 
grave. ‘This is what a monthly income 
policy does.” 


the important post he was ob- 


school of 


sent 


Luther Gives Keynote 
Mr. Luther followed Mr. Edwards 


with an outline of the purposes for 
which the conference was called. These 
were framed in twenty-seven sentences, 
each of which had a bearing on the re 
lationship of the Home Office and the 
field. 

“This conference,” Mr. Luther said, 
“should bring about a better under 
standing between the field) and the 
Home Office, that we together may set 
tle problems which are of common in 
terest to us both, and that we may keep 
the one great thought in miiid the in 
terest of the policy holder.” 

Coupled with this, Mr. Luther said 
that the purpose of the conterence also 
to consider the relationship of life 
insurance to the entire economic fabric 
of the nation. The work of the general 
agent, the development of agency forces, 
and every other phase which would in 
crease the ability of the Aetna Life 
property to serve the insuring public. At 
the conclusion of his address, there was 
distributed an epitomized list of the at 
tributes of an ideal general agency. 

James B. Slimmon, assistant secretary, 
brought a hearty round of applause 
when he announced that the company 
had written more paid for business the 
first cight months of 1924 than during 
the entire preceding year, despite the 
fact that 1923 was the company’s great 
est in point of new paid for business. 


Vas 


How Production Has Grown 


In a review of the progress of the 
company since 1914, Mr. Slimmon said 
that in that year it had written sixteen 
thousand policies totalling about forty- 
three millions of dollars, while for 1924, 
a decade later, it had grown to such 
proportions that the paid for business 
will undoubtedly reach sixty-five thou- 
sand policies for three hundred forty 
millions. 

He particularly stressed the liberal- 
ization that had been effected to facili- 
tate the handling of business, and out- 
lined a number of plans for the future. 
He emphasized the necessity for econ- 
omy and spoke at some length on the 
need for a reduction in the ratio. 

Adjournment for the day was taken 
fter a committee had been appointed to 


study results of the present conference 
with a view to deciding upon the advis- 
abiity of future meetings. 

Among the innovations that were an- 
nounced at the meeting were: the adop- 
tion of a new simplified form of policy 
and a simplified application form; with 
several new features; decision to accept 
additional insurance without medical 
examination at any time within two 
years of examination; and the adoption 
ol a 


new half-premium plan under 
which the premium is but one-half the 
regular rate for the first five years. 


All of these announcements were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The managers had a very full pro- 
gram with recreation and entertainment 
enough to balance the business sessions. 


New Liberalized Features 


The new form of policy contract has 
been adopted for use from October 1. 
It has been written in simple language, 
and an attempt has been made to clim- 
inate, in so far as possible, all technical 
terms and legal phrases. In this way it 
is believed that a contract is being in 
troduced which will be easily under 
stood by the average policyholder. 

The contract is drawn so that it is 
readily adaptable, firstly for insurance 
taken out for the protection of depend- 
ents and, secondly, for insurance taken 
out for business purposes. It provides 
that during the lifetime of the insured, 
the right to receive all cash values, loans 
and other benefits and to exercise all 
options and privileges vests in the life 
owner, who will usually be the insured 


in the former case and the corporation 
taking out the insurance in the latter. 

When premiums are paid fractionally, 
it is customary to provide that in the 
event of death unpaid instalments for 
the year of death will be deducted from 
the claim. No such deductions are made 
under the Aetna policy. 


Other Changes 


Interest at the rate of six per cent. 
(6%) per annum will be charged on 
policy loans at ‘the end of the year 


instead of in advance as heretofore. 
Proofs of death are not always im- 
mediately submitted to the Company, 


and it is realized that the fault fre- 
quently does not lie with the insured’s 
beneficiary. The policy provides that 
interest will be paid on its proceeds 


of the in- 
at the 
Interest 


from the date of the death 
sured to the date of settlement 
Home Office of the Company. 
will be at the rate of three and one- 
half per cent. (34%) per annum to- 
gether with such excess interest as is 
then being declared in connection with 
its optional modes of settlement. 

Frequently a monthly income of a 
stated amount is required by the bene- 
ficiary to meet necessary expenses after 
the death of the insured. 

To meet this condition that so often 
exists the Company has adopted a 
settlement option under which either the 
insured, or the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured, can elect to draw 
$50 a month or $100 a month or any 
other fixed amount that may be re- 
quired. A fund is created by the Com- 
pany from the proceeds of the policy, 
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worry is eliminated 


FAMILY 


your income. 


FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one when 


The lamily Budget, developed through 
the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
nates unprofitable expenditures, increases 
savings, and banishes worry. 

The protection of the family, the educa- 
tion of the children, assured independence 
lor old age, can all be made_ possible 
through the Family Budget. 

Women have always had these things 
at heart, but today are studying them with 
a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
get idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET 
SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 

A month’s trial will help you. 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps vou to make the most of 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years in business. 
Billion dollars in policies on 3,500,000 lives. 


AND ACCOUNT 


A few 


Now insuring nearly Two 











from which are deducted these monthly 
payments and to which is added interest 
at three and one-half per cent. (314%) 
per annum (together with such excess 
interest as is being paid by the Com- 
pany), and the payments to the bene- 
ficiary are continued until the fund is 
exhausted. 

All the above provisions 
both in non-participating 
pating policies. 

In addition a provision has been made 
in participating policies for a post mor- 
tem dividend for the year of death, and 
reduced paid-up policies issued in con- 
nection with participating policies will 
themselves share in profits instead of 
being non-participating as heretofore. 

Other minor changes have been made 
in the provisions of the contract so as 
to make it conform with what are al- 
ready the practices of the Company. 
for example, the policy provides that 
in the event of a loan the policy con- 
tract will be returned to the insured so 
that he may keep it in his possession. 
When the mode of premium payment 
is changed from annual to semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly or vice versa, it 
will no longer be required that the con- 
tract be sent to the Home Office for 
endorsement. 

These new policy forms are ready for 
issue on the first of October for all 
plans in the Participating Department 
and for the Life, Limited Payment Life, 
Half-Premium, [endowment and ‘Term 
plans in the Non-Participating Depart- 
ment. Similar policy contracts are 
being prepared for the Insurance with 
Life Income, Accumulative Life, Pro- 
gressive, Monthly Income, Partnership 
and other special plans, and it is hoped 
that they will be ready in the course 


of a few months. 


are made 
and partici- 


Additional Insurance Plan 

Commencing October 1, the company 
will entertain applications for additional 
insurance without medical examination, 
up to a limit of $10,000, upon the lives 
of those policyholders who have been 
insured at standard rates during the pre- 
ceding two years, and who have not yet 
passed the insuring age of 60° years. 
This new venture, however, does not 
affect the present retention limits and 
therefore the total insurance on any life, 
including the additional amount applied 
for, must not exceed the limits set. 

Additional insurance of this descrip- 
tion will be issued upon any of the regu 
lar life or endowment plans including 
the insurance with life income, accumu- 
lative, progressive and half-premium 
plans. Five year term policies will also 
be issued in this connection but not 
other term plans. Applications may be 
made for the double indemnity or dis- 
ability provisions. 

The company expects to issue this 
additional insurance freely on the basis 
of the old medical examination, relying 
upon the good faith of its policyholders 
and its agents, although it reserves the 
right to call for an examination in 
doubtful cases, or to exclude either the 
double indemnity or disability provis- 
ions. The regular inspection report will 
be required in all cases. 

Only a short form of application is 
required setting forth the name = and 
address of the applicant, name of bene- 
ficiary, plan of insurance, ete., and call- 
ing for a statement of any illness that 
the insured may have had since the last 
examination. Where there has been 
only one medical examination and _ the 
additional insurance brings the total 
amount of insurance up to or beyond 
the limit ($50,000) where two medical 
examinations are required, the second 
medicai examination notwithstanding 
will be required. 

The insurance laws in one or two 
states at the present time do not allow 
the use of this plan, but elsewhere it 
will be adopted throughout the country 
without restriction. 

New Half-Premium Plan 

On October 1, the Aetna Life will 
issue an ordinary life policy on the half- 
premium plan. The premiums are pay- 
able during the lifetime of the insured, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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W.B. Burrus Making Hit 
With Shakespeare Talk 


HIS PLAYS GIVE SALES TIPS 





Quotes Observations From Mouth of 
Brutus; Mark Antony Lacked Sin- 
cerity; Value of Confidence 


Probably the first time that Shakes- 
peare was ever presented to a group of 
men engaged in selling a popular com- 
modity, as a model from whom many 
valuable things might be learned for 
success in business, was done at this 
year’s convention of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association in Chicago 
by William B. Burrus, formerly with 
the Provident Mutual in Missouri. 
Mr. Burrus called Shakespeare the 
greatest salesman who ever lived, 
because he wrote or adapted thirty- 
seven plays and _ introduced’ over 
700 characters, no two of whom are 
alike, and all are still selling us ideas 
every day that we live. He has given 
his Shakespeare talk before gatherings 
of insurance men, but has considerably 
improved it of late. 

“Shakespeare was a great salesman in 
the plays he wrote,” said Mr. Burrus. 
“The big idea that he presented in one 
of his plays that is absolutely funda- 
mental for success in any business, and 
especially for salesmen, is the idea of 
confidence. We cannot succeed without 
confidence. The man who has _ fear 
tugging at his coat-tail all the time is 
never successful. Fear cannot get into 
your mind if you have confidence work- 
ing all the time; neither can worry, and 
the only way to get rid of them is not 
to try to get rid of them, but to think of 
a new idea and try it out. Shakespeare 
gave us the idea. He said: 

“‘Our doubts are traitors and make us 
lose what we oft might win by fearing 
to attempt.’ 

The Value of Sleep 


“The man who is doing the best that 
he can with his mentality and with his 
equipment is using his time most ef- 
ficiently. He is a success, I don't care 
how much business he is doing, whether 
it is little or large. But the man who 
has wonderful possibilities and only uses 
a small percentage of them isn't really 
a success. 

“And then Shakespeare told us some 
thing else on the care of our health. 
He said: 

“Sleep that knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care.’ 

“Sleep, not necessarily closing your 
eyes; I mean rest, the kind of rest that 
men in business need, the kind of rest 
free from worry, free from fear and 
from thoughts that disturb them, the 
kind of sleep that knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care, the thing that really dulls 
our consciousness and gives our nerves 
a chance to rebuild, that is what we 
want; the proper amount of rest so that 
we will be physically equipped the next 
day to do the right kind of work in the 
right kind of way. 

“You know it is the only solution of 
the American problems of today, the 
right kind of rest. We are burning our 
candle at both ends, that is true; men 
and women everywhere have not heeded 
the call that we cannot do these things 
and really be the successes that we want 
to be, and you remember Shakespeare 
said: 

““Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy; 
Apparel Oft Proclaims the Men 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

“Is there anything more clever than 
that? We go into a man’s office dressed 
up like a pack of cards, and is it any 
wonder he thinks we are bluesky sales- 
men and treats us as such? As we 
dress we carry with us a certain adver- 
tisement; as we act and appear both in 
business and leisure we are selling an 
idea of ourselves; costly our habit, 
whether in clothes or in character, costly 
our habit and then we will create the 
impression with the public that we come 


, 


in contact with that we are worth while 
to do business with.” 

In the conversation between Cassius, 
Casca and Trebonius about Caesar, Mr. 
Burrus says Shakespeare has given a 
very modern instance of scientific sales- 
manship, and practically the same kind 
of conversation may be heard among 
salesmen when discussing some competi- 


ie 

“These fellows were worrying about 
Caesar’s success,” he adds. “They said, 
‘Did you hear what Caesar did yester- 
day?’ and then they began knocking 
him. Now Caesar seemed to go on suc- 
cecding—it didn’t bother him—but look 
how it ruined those other fellows. So 
finally they said (just like a lot of fel- 
lows do nowadays). ‘We have just got 
to assassinate that bird because he is 
getting too much on our nerves,’ so they 
got together and sold themselves that 
idea. They couldn’t get rid of him any 
other way, so they thought they would 
kill him. 

How Brutus Was Sold 

“Now they had to have a fellow at 
the head of the plot who had a stand- 
ing in the community because those 
fellows hadn’t been successful enough to 
have a standing, so they got Brutus, a 
big, broad-gauged Roman citizen, and 
they sold him the idea. It is the clever- 


est thing how Brutus was sold on this 


proposition. You remember all those 
talks appealing to his vanity, to his love 
of Rome, to the love of his fellowmen. 
Then they had a lot of notes thrown 
over his fence, and he thought every 
one in Rome was writing urging him to 
get rid of Caesar, and no one was writ- 
ing except the conspirators. 

“At this assassination there was a fel- 
low by the name of Mark Antony. He 
didn’t stay for the actual murder be- 
cause he had business elsewhere. He 
went on to a safe distance and nego- 
tiated with Brutus for some kind of an 
insurance contract to guarantee him 
against harm. That was the first illus- 
tration I know of where there was in- 
surance, but anyhow he went to see 
Brutus. 

“Mark Antony had an agreement, and 
so when he rushed in he took advantage 
of it. What did he do? He threw back 
his tunic and said: 

““T do not beseech ye, if you bear me 
hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek 
and smoke, 

Fulfill your pleasure.’ 

“Of course, he knew Brutus wasn’t go- 
ing to hit him, so he made a good im- 
pression on Brutus. Brutus thought 
Mark meant it, and so he was sold on 
the idea that Mark Antony was a big 
man. Mark came to sell Brutus that 

















idea, but he also came to sell him an- 
other idea; that he should be allowed to 
make a few remarks at Caesar’s funeral. 
This other was just sort of a camouflage, 
Brutus, having the egotism of most 
salesmen, said, ‘That is all right, go 
ahead; but I will make the first speech 
and sell the crowd the idea.’ 

“I wish every automobile salesman 
would get a copy of that spech and read 
it over many times and try to find a 
single place in Brutus’s speech where 
there isn’t real high-class salesmanship. 
What does he say? Does he rush in 
and say: ‘You don't want an automobile 
this Spring, do you? You don’t want a 
new one, do you?’ No, Brutus walked 
right in and said: 

““Had you rather Caesar were living, 
and die all slaves, than that Caesar were 
dead, to live all free men?’ 

“How can you answer that question 
except in Brutus’s favor? In other 
words, when you go to sell a car and the 
other fellow says, ‘When can I get de- 
livery?’ and you say, ‘When do you 
want it?? you have the advantage, be- 
cause then he will commit himself. ° 

“That is the theory Brutus went on. 
He got those boys to commit them- 
selves. He said, ‘Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman? If any, 
speak.’ Of course nobody got up and 

(Continued on page 10) 














Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Effective Sales Talks 


By William Munson 


General Agent, Newark, N. J., for State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 





Phe successful completion of any sales 
the direct result of an “ef 
talk.” By 


Hletion of any sales interview,” I mean, 


interview is 
fective sales “Successtul com 
not merely a more or iess vague promise 
to buy at some future date what the 
salesman has to offer, nor even a definite 
promise to buy next week or next month, 
but an actual, bona fide order, accom 
panied by a cash settlement for the mer 
chandise or article for sale. 

How shall we approach the prospect? 
What shall we say When is the 


proper time to try to close the deal? 


to him? 


These are all matters of vital import 
ance+in the making of a sale, and have 
caused much concern to every salesman, 
the experienced as well as the novice. 

Some veterans when asked these ques 
tions by a beginner, very glibly reply 
that no two cases are exactly alike, and 
that the correct methods to use must be 
learned by experience only. lexpericnce 
is an invaluable asset, it cannot be ex 
celled; but experience is a harsh teach 
e! As Young says, “He hazardeth sore 
who waxeth wise by experience.” The 
beginner believes there is some secret 
which) has not been revealed to him. 
Phe veteran's answer is very unsatis 
factory to the beginner. He is more 
baffled than ever; and often discouraged 

It is true that no sales plan has evei 
been devised that is effective in 100% of 
the cases in which it is tried, but, any 
sales plan, however deficient it may be, 
must be effective in at least a small per 
centage of the cases in which it is tried. 
The finer and better the sales plan, the 
more enthusiastically, the more industri 
cusly, the more diligently it is applied to 
a large number of prospects, the greater 
the percentage of cases in which it will 
be effective. 

Phe literature may be used with good 
effect to open an interview. For in 
stance, you may call upon a_ prospect 
and say, “Mr. Denny, | came here to see 
you about a matter of vital importance 
to you. | want you to study this (hand 
him a copy of the insert, “Would You 
Like $5,000 at age O00) very care 
lully, and give me you opinion 
about it.” He is very likely to say, “life 
msurance? J have all J] need, I’m not 
interested.” That reception sounds very 
promising. The best prospects often try 
to test your mettle before they will ad- 
mit they may be interested. You may 
follow his objections up very effectively 
by then carefully analyzing the chart 
contained in the insert “Ages of Man” 
with him, telling hira first you have 
something very unique that you want to 
show him. Supplement the circular and 
the chart by picturing to him as vividly 
as you can the unfortunate position he is 
likely to find himself in when he ap- 
proaches old age if he does not now 
adopt a systematic, definite plan of sav 
ings to mature in his later years—not in 
8 or 10 or 12 years when he will un- 
doubtedly be in his prime, but many 
years into the future when he will need 
it most. 

A sale is made by first creating a de- 
sire, and then supplying the demand. 
Paint your picture so well, make him 
visualize it so clearly, that he will 
anxiously desire to possess such a won- 
derful contract; and you will soon de 
‘liver a policy to him. 

In selling life insurance, the salesman 
must first receive the undivided atten- 
tion of the prospective buyer. He should, 
therefore, submit his proposition at a 
time and place where the ‘prospect will 
be perfectly at ease and least likely to 
be disturbed. He should show the pros 
pect how and why the policy will benefit 
him and how easily he can manage to 
carry it. He should bubble over with 
enthusiasm and should instill the same 
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A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 
to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 




















Can Good Interviewers Be Trained? 


By HENRY CRAGIN WALKER 


Since | wrote the article which ap on the situation as Noah probably had 
peared on these pages some weeks ago — little to do with salesmanship and was 
under the yveneral tithe of “The Influ peaking from a standpoint of general 
Upon Salesmanship,” I principles only. 
have received several interesting letters Of course, 1 you call on a man and 
from insurance executives who seem to he is out or refuses to see you it goes 
agree with my thoughts although every without saving that this is not an in 
body must clearly understand that when — terview. On the other hand if the mo 
| speak of “legs” Tam referring to the ment vou enter a prospect’s office he 
salesman’s legs and not those belonging chases you) out) immediately on your 
to other people stating vour mission, this in my judg 

In response to omy article Leon A ment would not constitute an interview 
Soper, manager of sales promotion of although some insurance solicitors might 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, sent me a casily report that, they “enjoved” one. 
very interesting chart entitled “Sales From any standpoint | would) think 
Measurements.” In looking this over | the duration of contact had a good 
discovered that their salesmen during deal to do with the subject. Of course 
a vear’s time called on 217,657) people it omight be an interview if the repre 
and got 217,538 interview This strikes sentative only stayed in the prospect's 
meas a wondertul showing looked at office ten seconds but | would not con 
irom the standpoint of what [| personally sider it one, neither would [ consider it 
consider an interview might mean. an interview unless he sat down, al 

Realizing that the word “interview” 1s though in this latter case the contact 
subject to different definitions depend might come under the head of a_ visit. 
ing upon individual ideas, | immediately | remember one day an. insuranes 
looked the word up in the dictionary and solicitor stuck his head in my. office, 
find that Mr. Webster defines an inter just his head mind you, and asked me 
view as follows: “to visit and question, if Eo wanted to buy a policy. When 1 
a meeting of two person, a colloquy, ete.” said no he pulled in his head and de 
This, however, does not shed mueh light parted and for all | know afterwards 

made the statement that he had had an 
spirit in the other fellow. “interview.” 

If the prospect manifests the least de So you see as | started out in’ the 
sire to possess the policy the salesman — first place to say, a whole lot of argu 
should assume that he wants it now, and ments may get their start merely by two 
should proceed with the application, or or more persons taking a different 
make an appointment for the medical = premise, although cach thinks the other 
examiner, or others is or are the same as his own. 

If the prospect wants to defer the mat The best part of my life has been 
ter, the salesman should show him why spent in selling and in trying to- sell 
delay may be dangerous; why to people things and ideas and | can't 
morrow may be too late; why today is — think of a single instance where I didn't 
the better time to act. have what | would call an interview 

Create the desire, fill out the appli with my prospect, but perhaps this is 
cation, get the settlement and you will = because | chose my subjects with a good 
have made an “Effective Sales Talk.” deal of diserimination. 


ence oO Ley 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 





Pennsylvania 


“\VER forty per cent of the new business of the 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company te their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 
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I met a man the other day who 
claimed that he had asked a number of 
women to marry him and they had all 
said ves, which at first sight would look 
as though he were a world beater, yet 
jor all | know he may have devoted his 
efforts entirely to old maids who were 
extremely anxious to marry and would 
have said yes to almost anybody. 

Again it all depends on the point of 
view. Some men are born interviewers 
and some are not. Some individuals 
could readily obtain an interview with 
the Pope, the President and the Prince 
of Wales, while others would have a 
great deal of difficulty in) interviewing 
anybody. 

Whether everybody can be trained 
to become a good interviewer or not | 
do not know, | have my suspicions and 
these are against it. That God given 
and altogether impossible to deseribe 
characteristic known as “Personality” 
has a vood deal to do with the situa 
tion. Personally | have wasted a pood 
many vears trying to train men to be 
successtul interviewers but now that 
middle age has settled on me pro 
pose to devote the rest of my time to 
hiring salesmen who are first class inter 
viewers to start with. From my own 
personal standpoint there is not enough 
of what an insurance man would call 
“life expectancy” leit in me to make 
ine want to undertake to train folks from 
the start to be Hot Stuff whether | 
want them for salesmen, stenographer 
or statisticians. 

Training schools of — all 
wonderful institutions, they are neces 
sary and | would not if | could attempt 
to throw a wrench into their general 
scheme of things, but trainers, 
perhaps in a circus, are not only apt 
to be underpaid, but in the twilight ot 
their lives T suspect that most of them 
wish they had undertaken some other 
line otf work. 

| realize that my views as herein ex 
pressed may be somewhat — satirical, 
onic and vet at the same time thes 
Inmav not be entirely without value, al 
though some of us may be obsessed 
with the idea that through some 
nuraculous method of instruction square 
nen can have their corners comfort 
ably whitthd down by a process of 
training so that they will) eventually 
and successtully fit’ round holes. 


Burrus Makes Hit 


(Continued from paye 9) 


sorts are 


except 


said, ‘Here, | am.’ Naturally they 
wotidn't. And then he said, ‘Who is 
there so vile that will not love his 
country?’ and so forth, and he goes on 
and makes the complete sale and the 
crowd goes out agreeing with him on 
everything.” 

Mr. Burrus cites the difficult job Mark 
\ntony had to get the attention and 
interest of the crowd. He shows how 
he succeeded through clever appeals to 
the emotional and logic of his hearers 
until, at the mention of Caesar’s will, 
he has their curiosity fully aroused, just 
as if some big automobile manufacturer 
died and he gave the will to the lawyer 
and the lawyer came down to the plant 
and said, “Any of you fellows know 
what is in it?) But | don’t believe I will 
read it.” The average fellow would 
want to know, just as the crowd ot 
Romans asked, “What's in the will?” 


Lacked Sincerity 


“Mark Antony would have succeeded,” 
savs Mr. Brutus “as the greatest sales 
man of all time, he would have = suc 
ceeded as the greatest character, but he 
failed in the quality without which no 
house can stand, without which no bust 
ness can stand, without which no in 
dividual can eventually stand, and. that 
is the quality of sincerity. Mark Antons 
Was not sincere, so he failed. We must 
be sincere in our calling, in our bust 
ness, in our occupation. We must be 
lieve in ourselves and in what we tell 
others. We must be sincere, and that 
is worth more than all else in the world, 
because without it eventually we are 


bound to meet with disappointment and 
failure.” 
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Keep in Touch With "Reichert Agency Dinner 
Communit News (Continued from page 3 
y 7 Insurance Record, 1923 
Travelers. He urged the agents and 
WAYS IN WHICH load IS USEFUL brokers to aim at higher amounts and 
a to ask for larger policies than the pros- 
Card Index System an Invaluable Aid pect thought he needed. New Insurance . . : : $ 96,148,025 
to Systematic Canvassing of David Haar, an attorney, presided as F 
City Says W. J. Young toastmaster and introduced a number of Insurance in Force . : , 719,421,634 
. speakers, among whom were A. J. Frith, 
Some intere sting suggestions for sys assistant superintendent or agencies ol Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
tematizing the canvass in cities was di Ge New Sore Cee ot te Traces: 
ematizing the cz ass es Was 3 reqs > : 
: : — William F. Chamberlain, manager of the . 
cussed by W. J. Young, of Saskatoon, at group department in New York; T. P. 617 of the New Business 
the convention of the Life Underwriters’ August, registrar; Arthur Hackney, as- 
Association of Canada at Winnipeg. sistant My. He . the Life Depart- 
a i i al il a a ment; M. J. Hancel, agency supervisor ° 
We have in-use in out office a card of the Reichert Agency; Ralph G. En- New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
system. This card is used in keeping J Bost M 
track of prospects, and is really, T be a 
lieve, the crux of the question of syvs a 
tematizing the canvass. We have on 
this card the name and address, the na- wa 
ture of the occupation, the birthday, INCORPORATED 1871 
age, name of the beneticiary, whether LIFE INSURANCE C MP 
the assured ts married, or the prospect ICE CO! APANY OF VIRGINIA 
arried: if so. he hildren sgn 
een Se Py ee a, Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
and | think it is very mmportant that at with premiums payable eee semi-annually or quarterly, 
this point you get the names and, INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to “51,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
possible, the ayes ot the children, as 


number of 
amount ol 
the wite, 
and then 
VW aking notations 


from them you will get a 

prospects for the future. rhe 
insurance carried, the age of 
the physical risk, his 
you have the lines for 


income 


as to the result of your first, second on 
third interview. Then, assuming you 
have been successiul in writing the man, 
you have this information on the oppo 
site side, the policy number, the amount, 
the plan, the premium and how payable, 
the settlement received or how agranged, 


again his birthday and age, the name 
of the beneficiary, when the policy was 
delivered, and the proof of age, if sub 
mitted, and also notations as to othe 
insurance. It is advisable to add the 
particular nature of the man’s business 


and the necessity of protecting his busi 
ness as well as his home. 


It is necessary for the representative 
of any imsurance company to keep in 
direct touch with the daily happenings 
in his community. There are two par 
ticular instances which came under my 
notice the past wee. A certain man 
was accosted by a person who desired 
to have a double indemnity clause added 
to his policy. It happened that this 
person fell into the hands of a man 
who was familiar with a few of the 


happenings in this particular man’s com 
munity; he had noticed in the papei 
that a short time before there had been 
an automobile accident, in which the car 
had gone into the ditch and one young 
lady was sag i This person had known 
this young lady and had heard 
thing from some insurance agent about 
the double indemnity clause, and = was 
making application to have it added to 


SOME 


his own policy. Knowing the accident 
had oecurred, the agent immediately 
took advantage of the opportunity and 
suggested that he should bring his 
insurance up to $5,000 and have the 
double indemnity added on the whole 


$5,000, sO 
death, it 
he did so. 
“Another case was where an insurance 
agent had a prospect who had promised 


case of accidental 
to $10,000 ; and 


that in 
would amount 


him insurace on the first of August. On 
the first of August he went into this 
particular person's place of business and 


asked to see this man. He noticed that 
the person answering his query in re 
gard to this man looked rather peculiarly 
at him, and he couldn't quite under 
stand why. As soon as he received the 
answer, however he understood 
he said, ‘that particular man is 

that is, the one he expected to get 
the insurance on. The agent said: 
‘Dead?’ “Why, yes. he was told. ‘He 
was killed three weeks ago in an auto 
mobile accident, just a mile out of 
Rossthern.’ Now, you can imagine how 
humiliated the agent must have felt 
When he found this accident had been 
reported in the newspapers and he 
hadn’t got in touch with the happen 
Ings in his own community.” 


‘Why,’ 


dead!’ 











M.J. 


HANCEL 


velsman ot the 
the faculty of 
Ing course at 


Equitable and member of 
the life insurance train 
New York University, and 


the following members of the agency, 
S. M. Hard, Robert G. Weyh, H. F. 
W ettingfeld. 

\gency Supervisor Max J. Hancel 
closed) the evening with an inspiring 
talk on the possibilities of the agency 
and its goal of production for this and 
next year. He announced that just as 
a friendly tribute a number of the pro 
ducers decided a few days before the 


dinner to write a special volume for the 
occasion and in six days they produced 


$340,000. Mr. Hancel said that there 
were sitting around the board at the 
dinner cleven agents who produced reg 
warly $1,000,000 or more a year. 
Aetna Managers’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 8) 
but the premium for the first five years 
is only one-half of the premium re 
quired thereafter. The premium after 
the filth year is a little higher than the 


ordinary life premium for the original 
ave at entry, but it is lower than the 
ordinary life preminm for the then at 
tained age of the insured 
Consequently, the insured is able 
under this plan to get insurance for five 


vears at a very low rate and to continue 
it thereafter at a rate lower than he 
would have to pay for new insurance. 


Policies are written without disability 


provisions and also with disability clause 


No. 1 or disabiltv clause No. 3. The 
Double Indemnity feature may be in 
corporated for the usual ordinary life 


extra premium. 

Cash values, paid up policy values and 
extended term insurance features are 
incorporated in this policy at the end 
of the third year, except at the younger 
ages 


CONDITION ON —" 31, 1923 

























PEI cavcccasessenccsecccencocceccsccccecaccoeseonass $36,916,613.75 
Liabilities 32,373,207.24 
Cree Mi ONES. gc kddcdcneeuskeedendoacahantedbascawaunds conde 4,543,406.$1 
NN IIIs 22. sn cedadcencanauendguacecanalavesedkedsanekeevia 255, 168,568.00 
PE OW OIE ev kcnsine cccansuacacaeccdcacasssecducacesda 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...............00ccccecc cece 32,747,695.35 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
pues AEOEOB UTI D IE POPOL POO EON pene memes TOON 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
end wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
offers financial strength, magni- 


of endeavor, reputation, 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 





New York 
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The same underwriting rules and the standard Ordinary Life plan with 
limits apply to the half-premium plan out any action on the part of the policy- 
as apply to the Ordinary Life plan. holder. 

The Half-Premium policy is— chiefly The company points out that it will 
adapted for the man who needs perman be sold as permanent insurance and the 
ent protection for an amount of insur ame efforts that are required by the 
ance requiring a higher premium than iwent to convert a five year term plan 
he can pay for the next five years and at the end of five years will not be 
owing to the nature of the contract it required under this policy in order to 
should frequently prove more desirable continue it in full force subsequent to 
for the avent than our Five Year Term the five year period, although close 
policy because we believe there will be touch should be maintained with the 
less lapsation at the end of five year policy holder at the end of the five year 
as it automatically converts itself into period. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
nan 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
91.00 for postage should be added. Other 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class mstter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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NON-MEDICAL SELECTION 

The evidence as to the soundness of 
accepting applications for life insurance 
for small amounts without medical ex- 
amination is gradually taking form and 
there will be a decided broadening of 
this practice in the near future in the be- 
lief of some of the leading students of 
the business. Only in the last month 
one of the great companies announced 
a decision to accept non-medical appli 
cations on a very conservative basis. 

A new and very favorable aspect of 
this practice, which seems never to have 
discussions of the 
subject in print, has been brought to the 
attention of Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER. 


been considered in 


That is the legal aspect of writing non- 
medical risks. Opinion is advanced that 
with all the smaller policies accepted 
without physical examination the legal 
problem would be greatly simplified for 
the companies. As conditions are now, 
an insured may misrepresent vital facts 
concerning his past health and if the 
company contests the claim on _ the 
grounds of such misrepresentation, it is 
confronted with the medical report of 
its own examining physician to the effect 
that the insured was an acceptable risk. 
The lawyer for the defense always 
waves that before the jury, emphasiz- 
ing that the company had every oppor- 
tunity through its physician to examine 
the insured and that he could not have 
been in very bad condition if the doctor 
passed him. This is usually sufficient 
excuse for the jury to find against the 
company. 

On the other hand, if the company 
goes into court on a point of misrepre- 
sentation as to physical condition on the 
part of the insured, without having made 
any physical examination and with only 
the information furnished by the in- 
sured, proven misrepresentation on the 
part of the applicant for insurance would 
leave no alternative for the jury but to 
find for the company. In other words, 
the jury would be compelled to de- 


evidence and 
excuse for acting on 
for an individual as against a 
company, a weak feature of the jury 
system that has cost insurance 
panies great sums. 

The saving in medical fees has been 
advanced as another important factor 
to the writing of non-medical 


cide on the facts of the 
would have no 
prejudice 


com- 


favorable 
risks. Probably many companies write 
as many as 10,000 policies a year for $1, 
000 each. At a medical fee of $5 a case, 
this would amount to $50,000 a year. It 
is contended that the 
ference 


very slight dif 
in claims costs between medical 


and non-medical selection does not 


justify this expenditure for small policy 
examinations. 
of the 


non-medical 


The chief argument in favor 


practice, however, is that 
selection has been practiced for some 
years successfully by all the life insur 


ance companies in Canada and many of 


those in foreign countries. There is a 
large fund of experience at the disposal 
of the companies that are inclined to 


study the possibilities of the practice. 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 

Among the fifteen million Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life in 
1923 there occurred 136,511 deaths. This 
is the number of deaths from all causes 
—the combined total from disease and 
from accidental, homicidal and suicidal 
violence. 

Among these 136,511 persons who died 
were no less than 2,242 who lost their 
lives in automobile accidents. This cor- 
responds to a little over 1.6 per cent—or 
sixteen out of every 1,000 who died! 

From all kinds of accidents combined 
there occurred 9,259 deaths, so that the 
2,242 chargeable to the operation of 
automobiles constituted almost one- 
fourth of the total accident mortality. 


COMPANIES DECLARE DIVIDENDS 
The directors of the Travelers In 
surance Co. declared a quarterly dividend 

of 4 per cent., payable October 2. 

A quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable October 2, was declared by the 
directors of the Phoenix (Fire) Insur- 
ance Co. 





Says Richard W. Child 


In Saturday Evening Post 











The day when a Roosevelt or a Cleve- 
land with a strong backbone and inspir- 
ing leadership brought us together on a 
national issue touching every heart and 
every home has yielded to a day when 
candidates, more or less frankly bid for 
the support of the nursemaids’ union, 
the Hungarian vote, the farm tenants 
of Northwestern Iowa, the retail drug- 
wists, the Society for the Forgiveness of 
Sins and European Debts, the unfor- 
tunate one-armed wall-paper hangers of 
the South, the Society for Presenting 
the United States Treasury to the 
League of Nations, and the National As- 
sociation for a William Jennings Bryan 
Papa-and-Mamma Government. 

In these days a candidate might do 
well—for himseli—if he went to each 
of the five hundred special-interest or- 
ganized minority bureaus in Washing- 
ton and said, “You don’t have to spend 
any money in blackmailing me. If you 
will throw your group vote to me I will 
sign on the dotted line right now.” The 
growth and blackmail of organized 
minorities have produced already in 
America catch-basket candidates and 
catch-basket political parties. 



































CHARLES N. GORHAM 


Charles N. Gorham, who was appoint 
ed Western manaver of the American 
of Newark, succeeding Charles E. Shel 
don after the latter’s death, won his 
promotion by long and efficient service. 
He stands well with the insurance fra 
ternity. His first insurance experience 
was with the old Forest City Insurance 
Co., working in the office for four years 
He quit to become an agent, which 
occupied the next eight or ten years 
of his time. Mr. Sheldon asked him to 
go with the old Roe'sford Insurance Co. 
as special agent and adjuster in the 
farm department and later he became 
superintendent of that department. His 
next move was when he was made state 
agent for Indiana for both the farm 
and mercantile departments of the 
American. By that time his abilities 
had become so widely recognized that 
he was called in by Mr. Sheldon and 
made assistant managed. He has held 
many positions of honor in the business, 
such as president of the Field Club of 
Indiana; vice-president of the Fire Un 
derwriters’ Association of the North- 
west; vice-president and director of the 
Insurance Federation of UWlnois. During 
the war he was active in Red Cross 
work. He was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Rotary meeting held in Scot- 
land. 

ee oe 


Jesse S. Phillips, gencral manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and former insur- 
ance commissioner of New York, is 
prominently mentioned in up-state poli- 
tical circles as a candidate for governor 
to succeed Al Smith. Mr. Phillips was 
prominently mentioned for the gover- 
norship in 1920 when Governor Miller 
was put into the race. He has been 
named as head of the speakers bureau 
by Chairman George K. Morris of the 
Republican State Committee. He served 
in the same capacity two vears ago 

* Ok Ok 


John A. Tory, supervisor of the Sun 
Life of Canada for Western Ontario, 
takes a page ad in an insurance paper 
to claim that his is “the greatest agency 
in the British Empire.” Quite a boost, 
but it has not been challenged yet, so 
Mr. Tory is probably speaking by the 
book. 

of * ok 


Clifford L. Beardsley, manager of the 
City Departments of the Farmers, Amer- 
ican Eagle and Fidelity-Phenix, is now 
on a twelve-day sailing trip along the 
coast of Canada and Nova Scotia. 


Mervin L. Lane, of the Equitable As 
surance Society in New York, who has 
also made a reputation as a humorist 
with letters and articles in daily papers, 
got serious some days ago and proposed 
marriage to Miss Rosalie Allen Lyons. 
She accepted him. Miss Lyons is a 
daughter of Mrs. A. J. Lyons, of New 
York, and niece of Dr. Charles H. May, 
the well-known eye specialist. She is 
an artist, and has been abroad since 
June, studying at some of the most im 
portant art centers in Europe. She re- 
turns on the “Majestic,” sailing for New 
York on the 17th of September. Mr. 
Lane is a successful agent, and in dis- 
cussing two of his achievements, he said 
recently to a friend: “I think my one 
claim to distinction lies in the fact that 
in July of this year, after selling a 
$200,000 case, and following it up with 
an application for $1,000 on a clerk, | 
did not tell the fellows at the office that 
it was harder to sell the small one.” 


* * * 


John A. Stewart celebrated his 102nd 
birthday on the 25th of August at his 
country home in Morristown, N. J. In 
1861, when the Equitable was less than 
three years old, Mr. Stewart was elected 
a director of the Society. He retired 
from the Board forty-four years there- 
after. He was for many years a policy- 
holder in the Equitable, and although 
his policy was a “Life,” and not an 
“Endowment,” contract, the insurance 
was paid when he reached the age of 
96. For years he has been chairman of 
the board of a New York financial in- 
stitution, and he was for a long time a 
United States trustee of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. “Mr. Stewart’s 
career teaches several lessons. Life in- 
surance is a good thing because it gives 
peace of mind, and has some influence 
in lengthening the lives of those who 
possess it. And those who are support- 
ed by an insufficient capital invested in 
ordinary securities, will always act wisely 
if they purchase annuities in a strong 
insurance company; for annuities on the 
lives of old men and women are profit- 
able, and annuitants live longer than 
ordinary mortals,” says the Equitable 
in “Agency Items.” 


* * 


Lewis Orian Wrenn, Jr., inspector for 
the compensation rating and inspection 
bureau of New Jersey with headquarters 
at Newark, was married September 5 to 
Miss Anna Lee Brenaman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Brenaman of Rich- 
mond, Va., and a niece of the late Jacob 
N. Brenaman, for many years deputy 
insurance commissioner of Virginia, the 
ceremony being performed in the bride’s 
home in Richmond by Dr. Charles L. 
King of Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Wrenn is originally from 
Lynchburg, Va. 

* * 

Richard V. Goodwin, manager of the 
compensation and liability department in 
the New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty, is back at his desk following 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

* * x 

Henry W. Gray, of the London & 
Lancashire and Orient, one of the most 
popular men in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, sailed for Europe this week. He 
will spend most of his vacation in Paris, 
a city all men should see before they 
die. 

* ok x 

Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance,’ has accepted an_ invitation 
irom Secretary Herbert Hoover to serve 
on the Insurance Committee at the pro- 
posed conference on Street and High- 
way Safety under Dr. S. S. Heubner. 


* * * 


E. C. Myerle, manager of Ream Right- 
son & Co., is expected back from an Eu- 


ropean trip this week. 
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Agents Can Influence 
Public,Says Ad Manager 


LONGNECKER IN 


MISSOURI 


Tells Agents’ Association That News- 
papers Offer Opportunity To Build 
Up Insurance Good Will 


At the convention of the Missouri As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents held in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., last week J. W. 
Longnecker, advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire discussed co-operative ad- 
vertising for fire insurance agents. He 
reviewed the influence that agents could 
exert on public opinion and continuing 
said: 

The thoughts of one group of men im- 
pressed upon the minds of other men are 
what build public opinion, he said. Ii 
these thoughts are studied, serious, help- 
ful thoughts, based upon truth and told in 
a forceful, interesting manner, the opin- 
ion of the public will be sound, friendly 
and responsive. That is the kind of 
knowledge that can be imparted by you 
to your people by advertising on a 
printed page. If, on the other hand, the 
information your people get is based 
upon the half truths of misunderstand- 
ing, the resulting public opinion will be 
warped and destructive, whether gained 
by word of mouth, garbled news or de 
structive editorial comment. 

You cannot and should not expect 
publishers to dig into your business and 
tell your story as you want it to be told, 
because many editors and writers are 
themselves lacking in knowledge. The 
world looks to those who know for its 
facts. Nobody will tell your story for 
you. : 

It is natural, but unfair, to charge edi- 
tors and reporters with malice for the 
manner in which they sometimes write 
about insurance. These men may be do 
ing the best they can with the facts 
they have. With all its shortcomings, 
the newspaper is the most potent power 
for building public opinion there is in 
the world today. It is the source of in- 
formation of the largest number. It is 
indispensable. You can prove this as- 
sertion by your own experience. If in 
all seriousness you were asked to give 
up all forms of reading, you would part 
with your newspaper last of all. 


Newspaper a Mine of Leads 


Properly studied your newspaper is 
amine of leads—it reaches out. It sends 
its reporters to girdle the earth or to 
penetrate to the chimney corner next 
door. With its full quota of joy and 
sorrow, success and failure, prophecy 
and report it will, in addition, and at the 
lowest cost, carry your message and 
create public opinion for you right in 
your own home town. 

The newspaper is welcome in the home 
of the millionaire, the business man, the 
salaried man and the worker for a daily 
wage. It mentions’ your friends and your 
tivals. It tells what happens on Main 
Street or your own boulevard. Some 
times it even becomes personal and you 
“get a write up.” You give it an in 
timacy denied to any other printed page 
and so does everybody else. 


Cooperation Makes Attainment Possible 


It is good business for local agents to 
devote a part of their time and a por- 
tion of their capital to telling the world 
clearly and interestingly, in a newspaper, 
just what services the local agents as a 
Class perform in return for business 
Patronage. 


Brought down to terms of a com- 
munity, the job is sometimes too big 
and usually takes more money than an 
individual agency can command, but the 
way is not closed. There remains the 
opportunity of pooling individual effort 
into a cooperative campaign, whereby 
the Ical agents of a city or a town do 
as a group the thing they can not well 
do as individuals. 

Of course if you advertise as a group 
all the members of the group will bene- 
fit. 

And the job is hopeless unless you do 
count out that type of local agent—or 
convince him that it is poor business, as 
well as painful, to bite off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face. The age-old com- 
petition of individual with individual is 
not being discussed. That is another 


matter entirely. You are considering 
now ways and means of overcoming 
sales resistance and misunderstanding, 


nothing more. In doing that it is more 
pleasant, popular and profitable to join 
forces with the fellow across the street 
than to fight him. Line up with him and 
get him to see eye to eye with you. 
It will make a better man and a fairer 
competitor out of him. 

It was this kind of cooperative ad- 
vertising that put grapefruit on the 
breakfast table, and saved the grape- 
fruit industry. It was cooperative ad- 
vertising that took raisins out of home- 
brew and made them a mid-day nibble 
of thousands and thousands. It was co- 
operative advertising that made you “say 
it with flowers” and “save the surface.” 

In literally thousands of cases coop- 
erative advertising has served and _ is 
serving business. I[t is cooperative ad- 
vertising that will put the insurance 
agent on the sunny side of Main Street. 


The Reason for the Hartford’s Interest 


“ 


Assume that you 
planned cooperative 
serve local associations of insurance 
agents or groups of forward-looking 
agents where there is no local organiza 
tion,” he said and then asking the ques- 
tion, “What then can you do?” he con- 
tinued. 

“At this point one insurance company 
must be named that you may under- 
stand clearly just what this proposition 
is. 

“The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany does not believe that it has done 
its full duty to the insuring public and 
to the local agent when it has collected 
a premium and promptly and_ satis- 
factorily paid any losses that may occur 
under its contracts. 

“The Hartford believes that it has a 
broader, an additional duty to perform; 
that it must do what it can to increase 
the efficiency of its own local agents. It 
must help the business by spreading a 
sound knowledge of insurance, and this 
includes the services performed by local 
agents. 

“What is more natural, when the facts 
so inadequately placed before you were 
placed before the executives of the Hart- 


agree that well- 
advertising will 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Co-operation of Agents and Organiza. 
tions Asked To Promote Interest 
In Work; Program Plans 


T. Alfred Fleming, chairman of the 
committee on Fire Prevention Week, is 
asking the entire insurance press to 
emphasize to their readers the necessity 
for their co-operation during the 
seven days—October 5 to 12. 

He advises that the human casualties 
from fire last year aggregated 29,652, of 
which 14,542 were fatal and 15,110 in 
jured. 

“The National Board of Fire Under 
writers, the National Fire Protection As 
sociation, and the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce,” Mr. Fleming says, 
“have each prepared material which is 
available upon request for the prepara 
tion of satisfactory programs. The 
Presidential proclamation has been 
promised for issuance this week. 

“We are depending upon the agents 
for their hearty co-operation in ar 
ranging for addresses before all luncheon 
clubs and their radiocasting — sta- 
tions, as well as in the carrying out 
of the general program outlined. Two 
hundred and fifty cities are already en 
rolled in the United States Inter 
Chamber fire waste contest. 

“The co-operation of the insurance 
representatives in each city has a great 
influence in securing the appointment of 
a permanent Fire Prevention Committee 
in each Chamber and the active par 
ticipation in the National Inter-Chamber 
fire waste movement.” 


ford, than that should be inter 
ested? 

“The further fact that nearly all other 
businesses that have done — splendid 
things by cooperative advertising have 
advertising departments of their own, 
whereas the local agents do not lead to 
the question of whether or not the Hart 
ford could develop a service that would 
serve the purpose of a central adver 
tising department. 


they 


Why Advertising Department Jumped at 
Opportunity 


“And the advertising department 
literally jumped at the chance. You will 
understand better if you know exactly 
why. 

“You could say that it was to be good 
iellows—and be speaking truth to a de 
vree. 

“You could say that it would be a 
helpful thing, a broad-minded thing to 
do—and_ still be truthful—though you 
would probably wonder just what was 
behind the idea. 

“Here is the reason. It is selfish, yet 
it dove-tails into the Hartford’s con- 
ception of its duty to fire insurance and 
to itself. 

“irst, the Hartford believes in adver 
tising to the property owners of the 
country, educating people to believe in 
protection, for the benefit of itself and 
of its agents. 

(Continued on page 17) 





J. A. KELSEY, President 





STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 1923 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES , 346,885.62 
NET SURPLUS = 1,083,573.96 
TOTAL ASSETS 2,430,459.78 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEO. Z. DAY, Secretary 




















INSURANCE 


REASONABLE PREMIUMS 
QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 


ORIGINATORS OF 
RAIN INSURANCE In AMERI 


Eagle Star & British 
Dominions Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 

FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


U. S. MANAGERS) 
13 William Street, NEW YORK, 















ENGINEERS TO CONFER 
America Fore Group Technical 
Called To New York For 
Conference on Activities 
All the engineers connected with the 
America Fore group have been noti- 
fied to attend a general conference of 
the engineering department of the com- 
panies to be held at the home office 
in New York on September 15 and 16. 
Vice-President C. W. Pierce is in 
charge of the conference and has ar- 
ranged a program for the sessions. One 
of the purposes of the conference is to 
bring about a closer contact between 
the engineers in the field and those at 
the home office. Engineering plans and 
activities for next. year will have a 
prominent place in the discussions. 


Men 


NAMED SPECIAL IN VIRGINIA 

M. S. Pendleton has been appointed 
successor to Robert W. Thomas, Jr., as 
special agent of the London and 
Lancashire Co. and its associates—the 
Orient, Law Union and Rock and the 
Safeguard—in the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Pendleton is a native of Vir- 
ginia and has had a comprehensive ex- 
perience as an underwriter in the States 
over which he is now assuming juris- 
diction. He will make his headquarters 
in Richmond, Va., at 221 Richmond 
Trust Building, and his mail address will 
be P. O. Box 1652. 








Creation of Traffic Courts 
at County Seats Suggested 
Rochester, N. Y Many 


constructive 


suggestions were given to the Staple 
Legislature Committee, created to revise 
the motor vehicle law, at its meeting held 
at Rochester recently by various coun 
ty, eity and village repre sentative 


throughout the Rochester area. The 
hearing was arranged by the Automobile 
Club of Rochester. One of the sug 
gestions offered to the 
the creation of county tra 
all county eat where all violators ot 
traffic laws arrested in any part of thy 


committee wa 
{fic courts at 


county would be arraigned. 
Other suggestions included: Issuance 
of restrictive licenses or permits, at the 


discretion of the commissioner of motor 
vehicles, to boys and girls between 16 
and 18 years of age, to do work about 
farms, to transport pupils to and from 
chool and do other tasks in rural sec 
tions ; providing for compulsory coverage 
of all motor vehicles; uniform. trafhy 
ordinance for all cities and village 
throughout the state, to eliminate pre 
ent confusion among motorists in effort 
to comply with the laws. 

Assemblyman Lewis G. Stapley, of 
Genesee, Chairman of the committee, an 
nounced that arrangement would Ibe 
made for hearings in Buffalo and also in 
New York City where the committee 
will confer regarding proposed insurance 
phases with the central conference of 
the large liability companie 

Garden City Agency, Inc —— n Crty,; 
N. Y., has been fo rama to eng in the 
insurance business with 100 slates nou 
par value. Harry J. Simonsin, Jr., Frank 
Ware and William Wenz are director: 
and = subscriber Sanford A. Davison, 
Lynbrook, is attorney for the corpora 
tion. 


Samuel Watts Zimmer, president of 
the Petersburg Insurance Company, re 
cently entered upon his second term a: 
mayor of that city under the city man 
wer form ot government. 
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LLOYDS’ LECTURES 

\n interesting announcement has just 
been made by Lloyds’ Committee that it 
is arranging for a series of lectures and 
Classes to be held during the autumn 
and winter months, for the thorough in 
truction of Lloyds’ men in matters per 
tainwg to marine insurance. An experi 
mental series of lectures was given last 
vinter, and so keen wa the interest 
taken in them that it has been decided 
that the series arranged for this year 
hall comprise a far more complete and 

tematic course. It is hoped and be 
hheved that thi will be the means of 
raising the general standard of technical 
knowledge and intelligence among the 
many workers in the London Marine In 
Market 


UrAnee 


RICHMOND FIRE LOSS 


Richmond's fire loss for the month of 
ugust was only $18,552, 
29,510 from that ¢ 
cording to figure 
Chief W. H. Joynes. 
volved was $1,637,465, 
ried, “$42,405 


18,162 


a decrease of 
f August, 1923, ac 
compiled by lire 

Property loss i) 
and insurance car 
Potal insurance loss was 


AFTER 200 NEW MEMBERS 

Phe Pennsylvania Association of In 
urance Agents is putting on a special 
drive for 200 additional members before 
the annual convention in Altoona next 
month. The drive is in honor of Pres 
ident Charles HH. Biddle, of Wilkes 
Barre, who has been so instrumental in 
putting the Association on its feet again. 


ERECTING BUILDING 
In order properly to house and handle 
their fast-growing insurance busine: 
Boynton Brothers, Perth Amboy, N. : 
are erecting a handsome bul ling. 


Virginia Beach is spending $100,000 on 
the construction of a new water system 
that will connect with a main from Nor 
folk laid within a few miles of the re 
sort. 
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‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















OQ. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Studard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








FORT TO RUN FOR CONGRESS 


President of Eagle Fire Will Try and 
Win District Back for 
Republicans 


Franklin W. Fort, president of the 
Kagle Fire of Newark, who is also a 
well-known lawyer, will be the regular 
Republican candidate for the Con 
gressional nomination in the ninth dis 
trict of New Jersey, which includes 
Orange and Kast Orange. Primary elec 
tion is this month. This district was 
formerly Republican. Mr. Fort is’ the 
son of the late Governor J. Franklin 
Fort, was born in Newark, is a graduate 
of Peieiton: class of ‘OL and was ad 
mitted to the bar as an attorney in 
1903. He served as police recorder of 
Kast Orange from 1907 to 1908. In 1903 
he prepared a pamphlet for the Depart 
of Labor of New Jersey designed to 
explain the labor laws, including the law 
of master and servant of mechanic's 


liens, so that a laboring man could un- 
derstand his rights under the law. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Fort 
abandoned his law practice and volun 
teered his services to the United States 
Food Administration, serving without 
compensation until January, 1919. He 
~~ iunized and directed the Food Pledge 

ard Campaign throughout New Jersey 
in 1917 and after its very successful 
completion was sent out by Mr. Hoover 
to study local problems in the Middle 
western and Southern States and to 
keep the contact between the Washing 
ton organization and the state and coun 
ty food administrators throughout these 
states. 


A charter issued to Hathaway and 
Rogers, Ine., of Portsmouth, Va., au 
thorizes it to conduct a real estate and 
insurance agency business with maxi 
mum capital limited to $10,000. Officers 
are J. A. Hathaway, president, and R. 
\. Rogers, secretary. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Ganital «605% *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 


Total 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1924. 





pianweem $14,683,598.22 


Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
a eee $1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus. ‘ 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.03 





Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
CONIAL .cci6ic co $ 600,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities.. 2,208,445 .09 


Net Surplus. 865,373.90 


. -$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 


e086 84 8 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Weils T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
WE: eictcwerseus 2,938,245.94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Seams Father of City about Evans, the most interesting epi- H. H. Walker Notable tion was wired to Chica box Nie 
sodes of his career in recent years were yi ’ ‘i President Heald. | Mr. _Walker saw. at 
Reports of National Bd. not printed and they will not be printed Chicago Man, Dies once the possibilities in the _telegram 
and those are the stories which relate La and Magee to ry estern —e vi se 
" to the retirement from the Evans com- graph office with a man sized order. 
HEADED COMMITTEE OF 20 panies of many distinguished and highly With —— Fe = ae beige cn to send Vice- 
Surveys Inaugurated After Baltimore cenunctee periea neta oe 7 Prominent Leader in Farm Underwrit- cane of The Beas poy «byl aide 
Conflagration; Tributes From J. S. eet. cE Lopez asd Charton R. Street. ing; Helped Adjust Losses of Indiana (probably 300 or 400 at the 
Frelinghuysen and E. W. West There were many others in the years Chicago Conflagration time) together with a second telegram 
_ of long ago, but more recently at. in- eee to be sent by Mr. Walker telling his 
lt is not generally known that tervals the story of resignations of vice- Henry H. Walker, one of the best fire #sents to display in every available place 
Henry Evans was the chairman of presidents and presidents of Evans — jysurance men Gines cut tk aa * pga the pie Bios pon & cng Home 
the committee of twenty, formed companies caused an electric shock to ith thie Ween ol Naw Seek doe blew would pay in full and asking them to 
in 1904 after the Baltimore conflagration, vo through the other executives, a dra- with cme ee ee ee ene give it the widest possible publicity. The 
which committee was responsible for matic incident, or a series of them. eight years, died last Thursday in the — result was the establishment of complete 
inaugurating the work the National The real stories will never be told, Evanston Hospital in Chicago on_ his confidence in the company’s ability to 
Board of Wire Underwriters performs as there are two sides to every story eighty-fifth birthday from pneumonia. Tie hae ee ae 
puke, Se cece balay fo ged a bined peer agg eee cepea About a month are Be was peR WHOM: as immediate stimulation as a result of 
structural conditions of the various of prominence left the Evans companies, struck by a revolving door when enter the State Agent’s appeal. 
cities, and the issuing by the National the writer saw Mr. Evans who de ing the Home Insurance Building. Fu- Headed Farm Department 
Soard of reports on those cities. These — seribed the incident in great detail, per neral services were held Sunday and : 
surveys by National Board engineers are fectly satished that he had not acted jnterment was at Kokomo, Ind., where In. July, 1887, Mr. \ alker was sent 
widely circulated and reprinted in local in anyway which would cause him to re- his. Wiktenes eons are buried to Chicago .to take charge of the Farm 
newspapers and elsewhere. Mr. Evans ret the incident. The writer also saw  “!: Walker's parents are buried, Department of the company which had 
was also on the executive committee of — the men who left the Evans employ and Che list of honorary pall bearers is as recently been established. In his usual 
the National Board for a number of their friends and the other side of the follows: E. G. Snow, A. F. Dean, H. H. Way he seemed to sense at once just 
years. story would be obtained. And the men — Glidden, T. E. Gallagher, W. R. Town what Was needed to build up this branch 
Some comments on Henry Evans re leaving seemed to have no regrets. The oe. Tuttle, A. G. Dugan, E. B of the company’s business and his ef- 
ceived by Tur Eastern UNperwritee general attitude of the street was that a i Rind, oH, «fonts, aided m more recent years by 
this week follow: there was no particular significance in those of the company’s present: Farm 
J. S. Frelinghuysen, of 111 William = @ man resigning from the Evans com ee es porated K. Lesch and FH. Cornell, 
Street, formerly United States Senator  Panics and irequently he would be be W; ther pater a Seomoges by Mr. 
from New Jersey: sieved with offers trom other companies, EF 2 er, made , es Home the largest 
[| have been grieved to learn of the = > in the case of Mr. Street and Mr. tint Seuae te aoe pe st 
death of my good friend, Mr. Henry — Keeekert. mr. Hoey went leo. = affiliated with the Farm Givettean ri 
Sunes. local business and since leaving the Con aaa ii cai heapatae oa scistaaihadis 
As a boy it was my good fortune to agencies alt perltect Wong Fogg active in late years, he iid luck on 
béerittn my instirance career as an office “ SORPISSESENS BU. ; ; retting of ge Se one em 
Ser Sek hie Cidiaaatal Suita can exercise of shrewd business acumen in Aor ae Seapets  sagper gee Bg 
pany. At that time Mr. Henry Evans teal enlote Iaaentnents. 405 — " ing ground. He is credited with having 
was in charge of the first district under a successful local agency, ete. : contributed very much to the develop- 
writing section of the country, com me se Sg i ec pene = ment of many features in connection 
posed of the Eastern States. He was 0! the Pacthie mapa Mr. Lopes ape with the writing of Farm Business. The 
just rising in prominence as an under tained pleasant personal relations with system of installment notes, while not 
writer and he was kind enough to take Mr. Ievanis alter resigning trom the epee strictly originated by Mr Walker was 
a friendly interest in me. That friend tinental presideney and was with him at eisdntadae perfected and pone saaiie 
ship existed during his entire life. the end. The training which Evans workable by him rae 
1 always admired him as a strong, %#V¥e his underwriters turned out a re- At the time of his death he was the 
forceful character, a great financier and markable organization. He Was a task only surviving charter member of the 
above all a great American. His mind Master who got results and his com- Fire Underwriters Association of the 
worked constructively and had he en panies are loaded with talent. At the Northwest and for many years was a 
tered politics he would have rendered = Present time it ts one of the a nce prominent figure in all activities of the 
splendid service to his country, and would = $#!"!Z@lons in the business and has : Association. He seemed to have a par- 
have gone far. fe was a sterling charac surprisingly large, aunibet Ee pa ticular faculty for seeing the possibilities 
ter and his influence will be missed en im 1, thus giving it a vitality be ““« . that existed in young men. One inter- 
greatly. is bound to count as the years go by. ; 


E. W. West, president of the Glens 
Falls: 

My esteem and admiration for Henry 
vans was of many years’ duration. 
His is the passing of a stalwart. 

How Papers Handled Death 

Phe death of 
quite a flurry in 
circles. In 
lights 


est 


caused 
newspaper 
covering the death literary 
indulged in the best human inter 
writing which has been printed in 
some time. Like Roosevelt, Haley Fiske, 
William Bb. Jovee, the late chairman of 
the America Fore board, was a_ gold 
mine for journalistic dramatists and his 
“don't-care-a-damn” attitude — towards 
criticism when he was alive made the 
writers realize that he would turn = in 
his grave if only laudatory obituaries 
were written about him. So deep down 
into the ink pots they dipped their pens 
and outflowed stories of the Evans 
tempers and tantrums which sometimes 
upset the business and of those tremors 
and terrors he inspired which certainly 
upset 80 Maiden Lane. 


Henry [evans 
insurance 


\ll are agreed that he had a dual 
personality, that the lusty lunge of his 
right hand was often followed im 


mediately by special petting by the left. 
In other words, that after hurting some 
one’s feelings with an extra acid remark, 


he did not hesitate to cover up the 
wound with a remark that proved the 
salve of conciliation and kindness when 


he was proven to be wrong. 

There are hundreds of stories floating 
around which have to do with his often 
terrible bluntness and embarrassing 
trankness ranging from his saying to 
an executive of another company, “I do 
not like your face” to his calling people, 
“putty personalities, no backbone.” But 
despite all the columns which have been 
written in this and other newspapers 


Many ot those who have had their feel 
ings hurt in the past are secretly glad 
that they had their training in the Spar 
tan school. They know their business. 
They are darned good insurance men. 


A. M. BROWN TO VISIT CHINA 


“The Northwest Insurance News” 
says in its current issue: 

“To extend operations of American 
companies , Members of the pool trans 
acting business in China and Siberia; 
Arthur M. Brown, of the San Fran 


cisco general agency of Edward Brown 
& Sons, will visit those countries this 
month. Fire premiums in China in 1923 
of the Globe & Rutgers, U. S. Fire, 
Agricultural, North River, Rossia and 
the Hamilton Insurance Company of the 


State of Pennsylvania, members of the 
pool, totaled about $450,000 with a loss 
ratio of less than 50 per cent. In that 
country the American-Asiatic Under- 


writers of 
agencies 
conduct 


Shanghai and various local 
employing Chinese solicitors, 
the business. 


Operation ex- 
pense in 1923 was il 
The New York Fire Insurance kx- 


change announces the following changes 
in the standing committees of the ex 
change: C. L. Purdin, of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, retires from the 
arbitration committee and is succeeded 
by H. P. Iremonger of the London & 
Lancashire; W. J. Reynolds, of the 
Knickerbocker, retires from the broker 
age committee and is succeeded by J. 
M. Daggett, of the Stuyvesant; C. H. 
Sanger, of the Hamilton Fire, retires 
from the executive committee and is 
succeeded by J. W. Howie, of the Han 


over Fire; F. F. Richardson, of the 
agency of Cahore & Richardson, retires 
from the rate committee and is sue- 
ceeded by J. B. Faatz, of the agency of 
J. B. Faatz. 





TALKER 


riper Fred. 

Eddy, J. A 
. K. Lesch. 

Mr. Walker came to The Home = in 
1866 starting in the home office in New 
York doing rig duties.” He had 
come to New York to look for a posi 
tion in the insurance business and 
dropped in at the old Home building at 
135 Broadway on a “cold canvass.” Al 
though entirely unknown to any of the 


S. James, C. R. 
. Kelsey, W. 1 


Street, H. 
©. Higbee and 


officers of The Home, he sold himself to 
Vice-President Daniel Heald. Actually, 
his first work for The Home was ad 
justment of losses. 


Merits Early Recognized 


Krom the beginning he was a success 
and it soon became apparent that Mr. 
Walker had the qualifications to prop 
erly fill any position that needed filling. 
Within a few months he was appointed 
state agent of Indiana. He was serving 
in this capacity at the time of the Chi 
cago conflagration in October, 1871. He 
was immediately ordered to Chicago to 


start work on the settlement of Home 
losses. One of his acts there is an apt 
illustration of the resourcefulness that 
seemed always to guide him. The tre 


mendous damage caused by the fire nat 
urally was causing much anxiety all 
over the country as to the paying 
powers and solvency of the insurance 
companies. 
Meanwhile, 


loss 


the directors - The Home 
had met in New York and announced 
that The Home would pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar, even though it were 
necessary for the stockholders to put 
up the money required. This informa 


esting selection and recommendation of 
Mr. Walker’s was Wm. N. Bament 
whom he recommended to the company 
many years ago and who is now its gen- 
eral adjuster and one of the best in- 
formed men in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. 

Another appointment 
recommendation 
Walker was 
Cook County 
1903. 

Those of the family who survive Mr. 
Walker are two sons, Harry, who is 
with the insurance firm of Marsh and 
McLennan, Chicago; Bertram, General 
Attorney for the New York Central 
Railroad in Chicago and a_ married 
daughter, Mrs. Rittenhouse. 


made upon the 
and judgment of Mr. 
that of H. G. Buswell as 


Manager of The Home in 


INSURANCE STOCKS REACT 
Securities Faw Restiones Tend- 
encies of General Market After 
Making New High Records 


Insurance stocks in common with the 
general securities market sold off dur- 
ing the past week after making new high 
levels for this class of security. The 
Automobile, Connecticut General, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and Rossia were 
among the strong insurance stocks and 
held their gains very well. Others were 


off from three to ten points on the bid 
prices. 
There was nothing in the news or 


other developments to change the favor- 
able outlook for the insurance shares 
which has been reflected for some time 
past in the steady rise in prices at which 
transactions have been made both in the 
New York and Hartford markets. Tue 
I ASTERN UNDERWRITER has published the 
opinions of several investment broker- 


age firms giving their reasons for the re- 
insurance stocks. 


cent advances in 
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But the machines 
keep turning just the same 


If you regard your sewing machines as turning out profits 
—not just garments—and if you cover those profits with 
Business Interruption Insurance your machines will 
work for you after a fire as well as before it. If you have 
Business Interruption Insurance a fire may stop your 
production but not your profits. 

Business Interruption Insurance covers all of your fixed 
charges as well as your expected profits. If your business 
is interrupted by fire this insurance means everything 
during the period of reconstruction. 

Our local representative will be glad to explain how this 
protection can be applied to any business. Let us put you 
1924 in touch with him. 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street, New York City 
Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the economical distribution of insur- 


ance protection and it has always endeavored to merit the position of leadership that it has occupied in 
the insurance world. 





OU will find the advertisement shown 

at the left, in the October issue of 
‘* System” magazine, a publication that 
reaches over 215,000 interested business 
men. 


The readers of ‘‘System’”’ represent a 
select group of Business Interruption 
Insurance prospects—men who are in a 
position to say ‘*Yes’’ and to order policies 


By advertising Business Interruption 
Insurance in this way, the New York 
Underwriters Agency is helping its local 
representatives sell this coverage, for the 
business men of America now have a 
better understanding of this important 
form of protection than ever before. 
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Pennsylvania Ass’n 
Has Made Good Record 


IN TWO YEARS SINCE REBIRTH 


Auto Dealers, Compulsory Auto Covers, 
State Fund Differentials, and 
Other Matters Taken Up 

During the two years in which Pres- 
ident Charles H. Biddle, of Wilkes- 
Barre has been president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents the association has produced an 
enviable record of accomplishments, and 
especially so when it is recalled that the 
rebirth of the Pennsylvania Association 
occurred only a litthke over two years 
ago. Here are some of the chief things 
done, as recorded in “The Pennsyl- 
vanian,” the association’s news letter: 


1. Actual re-establishment of an 
ganization fer, by and of the agents. 
The strengthening of relationship of 

the agents and the Department of Insur 
ance at Harrisburg. Securing the co 


operation of the Insurance Commis 


or- 


sioner. 

3. Has called attention to condition 
whereby certain members of the Penn 
sylvania Bankers’ Association reccive 


indirect rebates. 
same. 


Assisted in correcting 

4. Has distributed tens of thousands of 
pieces of literature and letters to the 
agents upon various intimate subjects, 
pertaining to their own business and 
their relations with the companies. 

Has directed the 
Department to many unworthy license 
holders and in every case the Depart- 
ment has removed license after investi- 
gation. 

Has devoted unlimited time and 
energy to the automobile dealers’ situa- 
tion and has been of material assistance 
in preventing dealers from securing in- 
surance licenses. 

7. Has 
plaints from 
them, and has materially 
clearing up these troubles 
tablishing harmony. 


attention of the 


innumerable 
various agents, 


received com- 
affecting 
assisted in 
and in e¢s- 


8. Officers have attended many agents’ 
meetings and have helped to establish 
several local organizations. 


9. Has established a monthly agents’ 
newsletter containing only articles of 
genuine interest to agents. No adver- 
tising. 


10. Has incorporated the 
(now in process) and is 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

Has brought Pennsylvania to the 
fore and made it an active part of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

12. Has used every effort and directed 
an intensified campaign against the dual 
representation of mutuals cut-raters and 
standard stock companies in the same 
agency. 

13. Has brought hundreds of 
into contact with each other 


Association 
revising the 


agents 
and given 


them oportunity to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. 
14. Attended the Kane Committee 


upon the 10% Differential allowed the 
tate Fund when committee called upon 
the Governor. 

15. Has attempted to stop the prac- 
tice of appointing special agents as local 
agents. 

16. Has established a stand of opposi- 
tion to compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. 

17. Is preparing to use the Legislative 
Committee to the fullest extent during 
the next session of the Legislature. 

18. Has striven by every known means 
to impress the standard stock company 
agent with the imperative necessity of 
union if he intends to protect the busi- 
ness which he now enjoys. 





C. W. HIGLEY RETURNS 


President Charles W. Higley of the 

anover Fire returned last week on the 
“Mauretania” from Europe. His wife 
and daughter, who were traveling with 
him, are remaining on the other side for 
a few more weeks. 














Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover -against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














Agents Influence 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Second, the Hartford believes that 
with a better understanding by the peo- 
ple of the duties of local agents there 
will develop bigger and better oppor- 
tunities for service. From the develop- 
ment of service there will come a larger 
volume of business for all local agents. 

“Third, with better understanding and 
more business for all local agents there 
will be more business for the local agents 
of the Hartford. 

“The Hartford believes that the good 
to the whole business justifies the inter- 
est, the time, the cost and the effort of 
working with local agents on coop- 
erative advertising.” 


Three Series of Ads Available 


It took a full six months to get the 
first twelve advertisements ready for 
use; to write the copy, get illustrations 
drawn, to lay out the display, and have 
cuts and electros made. What did the 
advertising have to sell? 

“Not any individual agency of any 
particular company specializing in some 
phase of agency service, but local agents 
as a class; men who are as important to 
property owners as doctors, lawyers, 
bankers or the policemen who patrol the 
streets,” said Mr. Longnecker. 

“It was necessary to decide 
surance agents did as a service to the 
public. The copy and illustrations had 
to picture this work in an interesting 
way. 

“And in the writing of 
tisements it became 


what in- 


these adver- 
increasingly impor- 


tant to remember always that the hur- agents ready to use the copy. 


ried reader of a paper had not been 
educated and so was not interested in 
insurance, or imsurance agents. That 


copy was always competing with the call 
of the open road to the man with a car, 
the movies, high priced writers of fiction 
or features in the next column, the radio, 
and attractions such as we gather under 
the expressive name of jazz. 

“tt would be fatal to forget that each 
and every other advertiser in a paper 
was beckoning by word and picture to 
the reader to look—and read. This ad 
vertising had to meet the competition of 
all other advertising for attention, in the 
only possible way—by layout or illustra- 
tion and by type display that would be 
different, yet would not be freakish. It 
was necessary to plan advertisements big 
enough to make themselves seen. 

“And the effort was well worth while. 
Again and again it has been said that 
the series shown in the portfolio you 
can have for the asking is the best job 
of the kind ever done. 

That is pleasing—but the fact that the 
advertisements are being used in city 
after city without change of a letter is 
the best endorsement. 

“Encouraged and made bold by the re 
ception the first series of advertisements 
secured, a second series was written. 

“The first series sold the local agent, 
his service and his importance to the 
business of a community. 

“The second series carried the idea a 
step further. It sells the local agent as 
the representative of sound, safe, help 
ful stock fire insurance. 

“And there is a third series of adver 
tisements available for any group of 
This is 





A, R. MONROR, President 
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NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$5,207,441 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,921,968 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 











made up of the strongest advertisements 
ever put into type on the subject of 
the individual’s responsibility for the fire 
loss. This set of ads was prepared to 
meet a need of advertisements that will 
call spades ‘spades’ and convict careless- 
ness before the bar of public opinion.” 


A Few Results 

What are the results? 

To date a record has been made of the 
use of the kind of advertising we are 
discussing in 35 cities during the first 
six months of 1924, paying no attention 
now to scores of cases run in 1922 and 
1923. 

More than 401 individual names have 
been signed to these messages. 

The papers used by these groups of 
local agents have a circulation of over 
1,101,860 in cities having a combined 
population of over 3,000,000, so multiply- 
ing the one-time circulation by the num- 
ber of advertisements 14,324,180 mes- 
sages have been printed, and that means 
many more people have had a chance to 
learn something about insurance. 

And in many cases, particularly Bos- 
ton and Baltimore, the newspapers are 
using this advertising as the basis of a 
good-will drive to back up somewhat 
different advertising done by groups of 
agents. 

It would not be wholly proper to ask 
agents who represent many companies 
for a report on the amount of traceable 
business that has resulted. 

If you go into a campaign, however, 
and expect to judge its value by the 
number of people who say, “I saw your 


ad in the paper,” you will be disap- 
pointed. 

But there is one very tangible result. 
Never was there a time when the news- 
papers and magazines carried so much 
frank, fair, helpful news about insur- 
ance. 


Magazines like Forbes, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, System, Collier’s, and many others 
are putting good writers to work on in 
surance, all of which is aiding you in 
your endeavors to get a better under- 
standing. 

Newspapers that not long ago never 
mentioned insurance except to howl for 
lower rates or damn somebody or some 
company, are seeking good, legitimate 
news and are making sound editorial 
comment. 


Gaining strength day by day the great 
wave of public opinion is swelling. 


Taking the Idea Home 


Continuing, Mr. Longnecker said: 


When you get back the first thing to do, il 
you are titerested, is to get a set of the sug 
gested advertisements. Then if there is a local 
board or association of underwriters, present 
the idea at a meeting and have a committe: 
appointed to study the proposition. 

You can tell the committee that all the 
agents have to do is to buy 
paper. They can secure the 
types of the illustration and the privilege oi 
using the copy without cost or restriction of 
any kind. This will save $50 each for the draw 
ings and printing plates; that is what the illu 
strations would cost if you went into the mar 
ket and bought original drawings of the same 
character. So you have the equivalent of $600 
contributed to your campaign before you start 

Do not misunderstand this statement. It does 
not cost $600 to supply you with a set of thes« 
plates and the copy under the plan we are dis 
cussing but it would cost at A oe that to hire 
a copywriter, an artist and to have the printing 
plates made. 

When the committee in 
proposition before it, 


local 
the space in the 
mats or electro 


your city has the 
somebody can go to the 
publisher of the best newspaper in town, tell 
him about the campaign—laying due stress on 
the fact that it is for the good of business, and 
get prices on various sized units of space, so 
that there may be something definite to discuss 
when the report comes up for final disposition, 
before the local beard or the group of indi 
vidual agents. 

Sear in mind as you talk about space thai 
there is no necessity of buying a full page per 
issue. To do so will be a waste. On the other 
hand, there will be a weakening of effect ‘f 
you cut the size of the advertisements to less 
thant three columns wide and ten or twelve 
inches deep. 

An ideal size is four columns wide by 
inches deep, or sixty column 
to the issue. 

Experienced 
that an advertisement once a week is 
enough, every other week is good, 
month ig the minimum of insertion 
for good effect. 

Run a whole campaign or do not start. Ad 
vertising such as you are considering is rather 
slow getting its message over, at the start, but 
it gains in force as the campaign goes along. 

With the size and frequency of your ad 
in a position 


fifteen 
inches, 840 lines 
newspaper believe 
often 
and once a 
frequency 


advertisers 


vertisements determined, you are 
to figure your costs. 
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Fire Insurance As I See It 
By H. K. Dent 


President General Insurance 


(Continued from last 


wad ek) 
Phe mutual 


patie 


competition of the com 


and the inter-insurers is made 


statements of 


Many 


easy by the their com 


petityr lines have been written 


by certain mutuals that would never 
have been written in them if the local 
iwent had studied his business and had 


known the actual financial condition of 


the individual company, mutual or inter- 


insurer, that was soliciting a line, in 


stead of endeavoring to attack it on its 


plan of operation 

was soliciting the Spokane school 
line a 1ew ago and there was a 
committee appointed by the local agents 
to hold the business for the board com 


years 


panies and to show why the insurance 
should not be placed in the mutuals. 
\We were having an open meeting, and 
vhen | got there | was told that a man 


vho had been with the New lngland 
mutuals—an old mutual man—was 
there representing the broad companies; 
he was there talk in favor of 
the board 


to make a 
COMpantles 


Thought He Was Going To Meet Real 
Competition 

! contess | htened, 
we were at last going to meet some 
competition from a man who 
msurance business, trom a 
would solicit on the strength of in 
dividual companies, and not attempt to 
mislead the school board by making a 
lot of rash statements about mutual i 
urance that could be disproved. 

Much to my surprise and delight, this 
ventleman got up and explained to the 
school board that he was not there as 
a member of the insurance committee, 
but as a taxpayer and the father ol 
children going to school, and was there 
0 point out to the school board through 
iis experience the dangers into which 
they were about to be brought. 
“Why,” he said, “gentlemen of the 


I thought 
real 
knew the 
man who 


Was Irig 


chool board, | do not think you realize 
what you are doing. Do you know that 
5% of the mutual insurance companies 
fail Do you know that when you put 
your insurance ina mutual you will have 
just about fifteen chances out of a hur 
dred of getting your money?” 

Phat was the line of argument put up 


by the local agents. Not one word about 
the financial condition of the individual 
company with which he was competing, 
nor a single argument in favor of the 
uperior strength of his own company 


Gave An Answer Anyway 


Now, lL did not 
man, but I did. I 
his statements against 


answer that 
showed that 
mutual insurance 
were untrue and unfounded 
write the insurance for the 
That man wrote it. 
He wrote the insurance for the mutuals 
1 will tell vou that as long as the local 
agents of the stock companies attempt 
to use those tactics against competi 
tion, competition will thrive, and no one 
knows it better than the mutual com 
panies and they endeavor to stimulate 
and encourage it. 

I do not want you to think that | am 
viving you a talk on mutual insurance, 
because | am not. I am trying to point 
out to vou the weaknesses of the de 
lense of his own business put up by 
the ordinary agent, against the inroads 
of the mutuals and inter-insurers. That 
is the thing I think the insurance men 
should study. The insurance men are 
posted on rates, and they are posted on 
forms, but as a rule they do not make 
i study of competition. They do not get 
together and study the principles under- 


have to 
simply 


as a class 
1 did not 


Spokane schools 


lying the insurance business, and the 
real strength of their competition. 
You all know that there are some 


strong mutual companies and some weak 


Company of America, Seatth 
i ' 
board companies, and each company 
should be willing and in faet should be 
compelled to stand upon its own in 


dividual financial strength and indemnity 
and not be attacked by or allowed to 
hide behind the cloak of either the 
mutual or board system 

way to combat 
ventlemen, and that is the 
way Henry Ford combats competition, 
that is the way the National Cash Reg 
ister Company combats competition, and 
that is to manufacture and sell your 
product at as low a rate with reasonable 
profit as vou can; to operate efficiently. 


If you are not operating efficiently you 


There is) only 


competition, 


One 


cannot succeed, It does not do to say 
that any one who sells for a less rate 
than you are charging is no good, but 
the local avent uses that argument 
oftener than anything else. 


Competing With a Broker 
| was in competition with one of the 
largest brokers on the Pacific Coast, a 
man who came from San Francisco, and 





we were talking to a large manufactur 
ing lumberman. 

This man said to me, “Dent, honestly 
you don’t believe in cut rate insurance, 


in mutual insurance or any 
board insurance, do you? 

lieve in it. You know, Dent, 
forty dollars for a suit of clothes you 
cet a forty dollar suit, and it may look 
just as good when you get it as a sixty 
dollar suit, but you know that it cannot 
be just as good. You know that insur 
ence that sells for seventy or eighty 
cents on the dollar cannot be one hun 
dred per cent insurance. Why, com 
pare it to the Jumber business. Sup 
pose you here to Portland and 
start up a saw mill and start to manu 
facture lumber, just as good lumber as 
these nulls here are manufacturing, and 
vou sold it for twenty per cent less 
than these mills are selling it for, 


other non 
You can’t be 
wen you pay 


CON 


wouldn't vou think there was something 
rotten?” 

I said, “Not with me.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is just the point. 
Phere must be a reason. There is a dif 
ference in commodities, and there is a 


difference 
ference in 


in lumber, and there 
suits of clothes, 
of clothes selling for forty dollars is 
venerally a forty dollar suit. But insur 
ance is something that you can compare. 
( 7 o he 


is a dif 
and the suit 


continued ) 


WILLIAM B. HAMMOND DEAD 


Prominent Pennsylvania Underwriter 
Was Former American Central 
Executive 


William B 


Hammond, 


Hammond, member of the 


Bailey and Farquharson 
and 
Underwriters’ 

Middle Department, 


attack at his 


ageneyv of Harrisburg, Pa., vice 


president of the Associa 
ied 

Harris 
served 


tion of the 
home in 
1911 he 


American 


a heart 


bury Saturday night. In 


as vice-president of the Cen 


tral Insurance Co., of St. Louis. 
Mr. Hammond was born in’ Philadel 
phia 66 years ago, and after graduating 


1879, 
Harrisburg 


William 


trom Lehigh University in entered 


the imsurance business in 


with his grandfather, Buehler, 


who was veneral agent for the Insur 
ance Company of North America, 

J. Davis Ewell, member of the local 
avency firm of Gibson, Moore and Sut 
ton, Richmond, Va., outstripped all com 


petitors with a score of 78 in the qualify 


ing rounds of the city golf tournament 
last week but was deteated by John 
Maxwell, city champion, who remains 
tithe holder for another vear. 
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following 
infringements, 
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No.7- The Sewing Machine 


N Sept. 10, 1846, the first sewing machine 
a re issued to Elias Howe, 


years of Spartan 


patents loreed to pay him a royalty of $25 on every machine 
of Worcester County, In 1867 he died a rich man, his income at one time 
persistence in the mounting as high as $4,000 a week. 
him his wife and foreed : 
at her fanecal: \though other inventors added improvements te 


Howe's basic 


; idea, the great, electrically driven fac 
were fraught with tories of today are the outgrowth of the inventive 
but in 1854 Howe's genius and Yankee perseverance of this New England 
other makers were pioneer, 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE * MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1849 --~ 1924 


ae 75 years of Property Protection am 


the FORTIES 


events which occurred during the period when the 


Springfield Fire & was founded. 
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Wembley Convention 
Advertising Impetus 


AMONG ENGLISH COMPANIES 


English Writer Believes Extension of 
Advertising In His Country Would 
Boost Premiums 


Writing in the “Post Magazine” D. 
ki. Potter, an Englishman, tells why he 
believes the. Wembley international ad 
vertising convention will prove an aid 
to insurance advertising in England. He 
sees extensive possibilities for develop 
ing advertising in England and his views 
on the functions and scope of adver 
tisements are interesting. His views : 
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follow in part: : 
The Wembley convention will, per : . 
haps, act as an impetus to the subject more attainable—to the benefit of both 
of advertising receiving serious atten- individuals and the community. 
tion in the insurance world. There are, What Advertising Means 
however, numerous definite reasons why , ; Te ean ‘ 
companies are likely to be slow in adopt In considering the possibilities of ad 
ing it as part of their selling method. vertising as a means to this end, there 
In the first case, insurance is not an are several points which need careful 
industry which offers scope for an ever consideration to avoid confusion, waste 
increasing purely capitalistic enterprise. and disappointment. 3yv advertising 1s 
The profits of insurance offices do not, implied the use of the numerous Organs 
to any great extent. accrue to the initiai of the press, the art of the printer and 
capital employed in them. In the case the yet untouched possibilities of public 
of practically all forms of insurance, the speaking. One of the great values ot 
less capital employed the better for the | press advertising lies in the fact that it 
policyholders. Therefore, it is not a carries its message to millions of un 
money-making or capital-attracting busi known people who would never be ap 
ness in the same sense as others are, in proached by the individual agents or 
spite of the apparent contradiction pro canvassers, and that it does so at times 
vided by the substantial dividends paid when the reader ts mentally receptive to 
on and high values of shares in limited the subject. Press advertisement is the 
liability insurance companies. voice of the salesman speaking to thou- 
In many instances the new business sands of unseen people. Its object 
effected by an office is sufficient to main should be: 


tain a “premium income” which shows 1. To arouse the desire of the reader 
a low “cost ratio” in the permanent head — to enquire about or possess the insur 
office expenses, with ample assurance = ance offered. 

against moribundity, a condition which 2. To promote discussion (and, there 


renders further enterprise improbable — fore, education) on the subject amongst 
except where dictated by motives of — he public in general. 

social altruism. Many of our leading The former locates individual pros 
offices have now reached this position pects and, therefore, takes the place of 
and as they are now paying handsome — the old ageney class. The latter renders 
bonuses (on fairly equalized premium — practicable and effective the activities 
rates) to existing policyholders, satis of expert salesmanship. 

factory salaries to staffs and substantial The cost of advertising is, therefore, 
dividends to shareholders (where they in substitution of commission paid to 
exist) there is no one particularly in part-time agents. The cost of the ex 


terested in considering methods of ex pert salesman remains the same as is 
tending these benefits to a public not now essential in maintaining a stalf of 
themselves clamouring for their services. agency inspectors. 
There are, however, a few offices which There are, however, certain practical 
regard their work as a public service. factors to be observed in the transitional 
Their officials are the idealists of the — stages from the old to the new system. 
industry, who work not merely for In the past, the capital outlay in creat 
salaries, dividends or personal ease, but ing and establishing part-time agencies 
endeavor to combine these motives with vas limited to the money expended on 
ideals concerning the welfare of human the inspectors or branch managers who 


ity in general. Such men are not afraid secured these agents, an amount small 
to give others the benefit of their own compared with the necessary outlay in 
experiences, even if they are wise any comprehensive plan of national 
enough to realize that the welfare of — press-advertising. Proposals were ob 
others redounds to their own advantage. tained through these agencies and the 
It is from such men and their offices commission paid came out of the incom 
that the public derive the benefits of ing premium income and not out ot 
competitive efforts. In their endeavor capital. The inspector, in the case of an 
to enlarge business they spur others to office having an effective agency or 
emulation. Thus is progress made, new ganization, was paid a moderate fixed 
classes of policies are issued, new condi- salary (with or without over-riding 
tions embodied and insurance is rendered commission) and expenses. The total 


cost of getting new life business was 
mnaintained at a standard “ratio” to the 
new assurances effected—and usually 
within the first vear's premium income 
on it. 


Open Up Prospects For Men 

National advertising on the part of the 
insurance offices will, of course, con 
siderably open up) prospects for men 
with such personal enterprise, provided 
the actual results of the advertising is 
given to these men to render their ef 
forts workable and profitable and not 
merely used (as is the tendency) to 
maintain the positions of tried super 
producers, Moreover, if a man is to 
benefit by his day-to-day efforts on di 
rect prospects, it will be necessary for 
him to have the benefit of all enquiries 
within an agreed area. Otherwise, much 
of his work will) ultimately result in 
enquiries in response to advertisements 
from people who have initially been ap 
pointed by himself. In other words, he 
will be contributing to team work with 
out participating in team results. 

In constructing the system of advertis 
ing combined with  expert-salesman 
working On Commission earnings we can 
not adopt the principles applied to sell 
ing, sav, a packet of tea or proprietary 
soap. Insurance is) almost entirely a 
matter of personal service in the ulti 
mate stages of making a contract be 
tween the proposer and the office. The 
actual sale must be effected by someone 
who understands the technicalities as 
well as the general ethies of his busi 
ness. He cannot relegate this task to 
others on the same lines as counter 
distribution and = shop — salesmanship 
Whilst, therefore, he may have to com 
pete with other offices, he cannot be ex 
pected to compete with other men acting 
as salesmen for the same olfice—some 
of whom may have exceptional copper 
tunities of obtaining the business o1 
superior abilities as actual ec geal 
To work on such lines is not sound busi 
ness organization but mere race-running 
and record-breaking as applied to in 
dustry, in which only the strongest get 
anything worth racing for 

from the company’s standpoint it must 
be remembered that new papers and 
magazines base their advertising rates 
not merely on the cost of production 
and distribution, but also upon the value 





of the medium over the whole of its cir 
culation territory. A company, there 
fore, which needs to benefit from all the 
enquiries its advertising can elicit needs 
to establish agencies or travelling sales 
men in all localities where such media 
circulate. 

At. present, of course, the few offices 
who really advertise, could afford to 
skim the results in enquiries, but this 
would not be profitable if a number of 
companies were competing in advertis 
me. 


Use of Co-operative Ads 


To overcome the waste of over-lap 
ping efforts, the form of advertising 
known as co-operative has been sug- 
vested as being suitable to insurance. 
Whilst, however, this would materially 
enhance public education on, and inter 
est in, the subject, it would not serve 
as a substitute for present-day methods 
of locating individual prospects. A cen 
tral bureau, for instance, could not pro 
less to serve the interests of the public 
by distributing enquiries amongst a 
vroup of offices offering varying rates 
in premiums, bonuses, policy conditions, 
various standards of selections of lives 
or risks 

Press advertising, circularizing, lectur 
ing, ete. combined with expert sales 
manship, will doubtless prove the next 
stage, but it cannot be expected that the 
actual cost ratio of conducting the busi 
ness on such lines can be materially re- 
duced below its present average scale. 

Nor is there really any reason why it 
should be further reduced. The men 
and women who work the business are 
rendering a service of immense value 
to the public and to the community 
venerally. This service is entitled to its 
due reward for the study, abilities and 
labor involved. Members of the public 
(as policyholders) are already receiving 
more than their just share of the 
financial benefits derived from the neces 
sary operations in providing them with 
the benefits of insurance. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 

According to information given out by 
Industrial Commissioner Sernard = L.. 
Shientag of the New York State De- 
partment ot Labor the eee in fae 
tory cmployment in this state appears 
to have about touched bottom and an 
upward trend may now be expected 
While several important reductions were 
reported in New York State factories 
in August, there were enough increases 
to offset the decreases during the same 
period, so that the total volume of em 
ployment went no lower from July to 
\ugust. This is the first time that any 
ignificant increases have been reported 
sinee March. 


THOMAS T. NELSON, JR., DIES 


Fhomas T. Nelson, pr, ol Philadelphia, 
jor more than thirty years an adjuster 
of fire claims in that city, died last 
week, following a sunstroke suffered 
while playing gof at the Llanerch Coun 
try Club. His father, Thomas T. Nel 
son, who died May 28 of this year, was 
one of the best known adjusters in the 
Quaker City. Mr. Nelson, Jr., served 
i the navy during the Spanish-Amet 
ican War and was a commander in the 
Naval Reserve during the World War 
He is survived by his widow, four-year 
old son, and his brother, Herbert B 
Nelson, also in the adjusting business 








1871 Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 1924 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 




















H. A. Smith, President 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President 








National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 
CRPUN MR PA TES aa icinccicccncaces 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 
FRE OTR odicd ciserncccdcncscsses 
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PTRME EET aah suakdcudescccnneracdesnstucndiescananedssdeesecaanseduaacs 32,200.948.35 


3 T. Maxwell, 
. B. Roulet, Ass't Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 
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500,000.00 


piwdpcsnccctaceeseunes 11,601,570.58 
Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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ctenetantinns Of A 
Fire Policy’s Liability 
AS SEEN BY CANADIAN LAWYER 


Greater Part of Mankind Doesn’t Resort 
To Law Suits; Question of Good 
Faith Always Important 





1. The greater part of mankind never 
have law suits; 

2. Successful business men particu 
larly have very few law suits, they use 
common sense and they adopt good faith 
as a basis of all their dealings (there 
are of course exceptions) ; 

3. When a complicated state of facts 


is put before a lawyer for his opinion 
he will often analyze those facts, come 
to an honset common sense conclusion 


and then search and find legal precedents 
to support the conclusion. 

When you find the successful business 
man embroiled in a law suit you almost 
invariably find it is a question of good 
faith or the lack of it that is involved 
and he fights to the last ditch—why? 
because the bedrock of successful busi 
good faith and honesty. 


Lack of Good Faith 


turns to insurance cases 
been litigated one finds al 
a lack of good faith either 
part of the plaintiff or the de 
fendant. Reputable insurance companies 
are more jealous of maintaining good 
faith in insurance transactions than any 
other element. Our courts are no less 
zealous in the same cause. 

Strange! but apparently honest men 
become dishonest the moment they have 
a fire. They appear to store their morals 
along with their worldly goods and when 
these go up in smoke their morals go 
also. 

Erichsen Brown, of Erichsen, 
& Crawford, insurance lawyers, 
recently delivered an address on 


ness 1s 


When 
which have 
most always 
on the 


one 


Brown 
‘Toronto, 


“When 


the Liability of a Fire Policy Is De 
termined,” which has been printed by 
the Insurance Institute of that city. 
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fe began his talk by making three 
observations which have both a fire in 
surance and a general application: 

When once a policy has come into 
force it must in the ordinary course of 
events continue throughout the period 
fixed for its duration. 

Assuming that the policy has come 
into force it may be determined as fol 
lows: 

(a) By the insurer ge! statu 
tory condition No. 11 of Section 194 
of the Ontario Act— 

“11. The insurance may be termi 


nated by the company by giving 
seven days’ notice to this effect, and 
if, on the cash plan, by tendering 
therewith a ratable proportion § of 


the premium paid, for the unexpired 
term, calculated from the termina 
tion of the notice, and the policy 
shall cease after such notice, or no 
tice and tender as the case may be, 
and the expiration of the seven days.” 
(b) By the assured under statutory 
condition No. 12 of Section 194 of 


the Ontario Act, as follows: 
“12. The insurance, 1f on the 
plan may also be terminated by the 
issured by giving written notice to 
that effect to the company or its au 


cash 


thorized agent, in which case the 
company may retain the customary 
short rate for the time the insurance 
has been in foree, and shall repay 
to the assured the balance of the 
premium paid.” 

(c) By mutual consent This 
usually happens when a new con 


tract is substituted by agreement be 


tween the insured and the insurer. 
(d) By payment of the sum in- 
sured by the policy. In other words 
when the insurers have paid the full 
amount of the insurance the policy 
comes to an end. 
(e) By breach of 
sequent, 


a condition sub- 
that is, by special provision 


in the contract that upon the hap- 
pening of some future event the op- 
cration of the policy is ipso facto 


ended or suspended; as this depends 


upon the express provisions of the 
contract it needs no special comment. 

({) The liability under a_ policy 
may be determined by the winding 


up of the insurer. The general rule 

is that if a winding-up order is taken 

against an insurance company the 

liability of the trustee or assignee in 

bankruptey on policies that have not 

become claims, is limited to the re 

turn of the premium for the unex 

pired portion of the term. 
\nd finally 

(v) By breach of a condition pre- 

cedent. Most of these cases resolve 

themselves under the caption of de- 

termination by breach of the duty of 

good faith, 

Good Faith 

A contract of insurance requires 
simply bona fides but uberrima fides or 
most abundant faith. That is the very 
highest type of good faith—‘“all the cards 
on the table” neither evasion nor mental 
reservation—full disclosure. 

In practice the 


not 


the conditions 


precedent have been performed or satis 
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law assumes that once 
a contract has been made, 








fied and it rests upon the insurer to es- 


tablish the contrary but once the con 
trary has been established then the 
policy is void. 

Conditions precedent are either ex- 


press or implied. 

Express conditions precedent are stipu- 
lations set out in the contract itself, they 
need no comment because they are self- 
explanatory and depend upon the words 
used. 

If the policy was not to become ef- 
fective till the premium had been actually 


paid over to the company this would 
have to be by express stipulation. Again 
if it were intended to provide against 


the increase of the risk by alteration it 
would be by express stipulation. This 
is covered by statutory condition No. 2 
as follows: 


“2. Any change, material to the 
within the control or knowledge of the 
shall avoid the policy as to the part 
thereby, unless the change is promptly 
in writing to the company or its local 
and the company when so notified may 
the unearned portion, if any, of the premium 
which has been paid for the unexpired period 
and cancel the policy, or may demand in writing 
an addition premium, which the assured shall, 
it he desires the continuance of the policy, forth 
with pay to the company; and if he neglects to 
make such payment forthwith after receiving 
such demand, the policy shall be no longer in 
force.” 


risk, and 
assured, 
affected 
notified 
agent; 
return 


What Law Recognizes 

The law recognizes only four implied 
conditions precedent as follows: 

1. That the subject matter of the in 
surance be in existence; 

2. That the assured 
able interest; 

3. That in case of loss the property 
destroyed be the property insured; and 

4+. That the assured observe good 
faith towards the insurer at all material 
times and in all material particulars. 

By far the most important for 
present purpose is the last. 

In every contract of insurance it is 
the duty of the insured to disclose to the 
insurer at the time of the making of the 
contract all material facts within his 
knowledge which might influence the 
judgment of the insurer with regard to 
the contract contemplated, that is, with 
regard to the risk which the insurer un 
dertakes. 


has an insur 
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A Partnership in Glens Falls! 


Company Makes It Possible for Agents to 
Become Part Owners 


N order to show its deep appre- 

ciation of their loyalty and devo- 
tion, Glens Falls Insurance 
Company has made arrangements 
whereby its Agents may become 
actual partners in its business. 


In providing this opportunity, 
Glens Falls authorized a special 
issue of 50,000 shares of stock and 
appealed to the generosity of its 
existing stockholders to relinquish 
their legal rights to purchase the 
new stock for themselves. The 
appeal met with splendid response. 
They not only agreed to make the 
desired personal sacrifice, but vol- 
unteered to buy every share of stock 
not taken by the Agents at the price 
at which it is offered to them— $30 
per share (par value $10). 


This is not, of course, the first 
time Agents have had the oppor- 
tunity to buy insurauce stocks. 
Many attempts have been made in 


“OLD and TRIED” 


INSURANCE 





the past by promoters of new com- 
panies to interest Agents in the 
purchase of stock—usually with a 
monetary loss to those who 
invested. There are, too, cases 
where established companies have, 
aS a matter of accommodation, 
purchased in the open market, 
stock which their Agents desired 
to buy. 


This offer of Glens Falls, how- 
ever, iS, we believe, the first time in 
the history of the insurance busi- 
ness that a well-established, divi- 
dend-paying company has planned 
a special stock issue in order that 
its Agents might become partners 
in the business and participate in 
its earnings. 


The Company feels that it can 
celebrate its Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary in no more appropriate way 


than to provide this opportunity for 
its Agents. 


FOUNDED in 1849 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R.WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 





F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Co-operation to Mold 
Public Impressions 
A NECESSITY SAYS W. W. DARK 


Manager of Health and Accident De- 


partment, American Liability Dis- 
cusses Its Importance 


In an address on the question “Is 
active co-operation of insurance o1 
vanizations to change public impressions 
a necessit "WW W Darl » Manaver ol 
the health and accident department ot 
the American Liability of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, told the yvathering of accident 
and health men at the Underwriters 
Conference this week that the answer 
to the question is certainly an affirmative 
entice 


Mr. Darl tated am part: “Insurances 
companies have delaved so long im co 
perative movement covering. the en 
tire msurance field that executive ure 
now bemy requested to lend their sup 
port by men engvayved in all other line 
ot busine . vho eempe the MNpoOrtance 

msurance, realize that the busi 1 
reatl abused \ thie bu Whit 1 thre 
foundation of all financial credit, the 
uublic themselves are, moa measure, de 
handing that relief be furnished to in 
Uranee COMlpanie 

Phe moportance of reaching thre pub 
he was called to the attention of imsut 
nee CXECULIVE at a beeting al thre 
United Stite Climber of Conumeree at 


\tlantie Citv om 1920. When the Presi 
dent of the Chamber wa isked why the 


msurance business, mo onot the largest, at 
east the eccond larvest bu Ve tran 

icted im the United State Vas not 
represented ad that there wa Wot a 


Ingle national organization coverime the 
entire MSuUrAnes field trom vhom to 


cleet deleveute \ i oresult of thi 
tiation, some of our more far-sihted 
cColleawue took action that resulted am 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
undertakine to do for the busine what 


the men envaved init had up to that 
brava never clo ol them elye 


Life Companies Prime Movers 


Lite imsuranee Comipannye are jorinae 
evers in a campaign of national edu 
cation of the publi What they are do 
ing ois bringing splendid) results, but ne 
uch result a hey ire taking credit 


“Men enyvaved m every line of msut 
ance business, covering lite, fire and 
casualt and all ot) their respective 
branche ire indebted to a very great 
extent to the National Board of Fire 
Lnderwriter Phen ictivitices, al 
though conducted in the imterests of the 
fire insurance business, have resulted im 
vreath) improved health conditions from 
the standpomt of sanitation and pre 
vention of casualties, by improvement ol 
building conditions, meluding both hous 
ing and tactory, and condition of street 
in all of our towns and cities. Notwith 
standing the constant onslaught made 
watnst the fire insurance companies by 
insurance Commissioners and legislators 
fire insurance ws being turnished more 
economically and with a tar vreater set 
vice to the }) lic than was ever dreamed 
of prior to co-operation on the part of 
fire insurance coimpames to accomplish 
uch ends 

‘As to the casualty compante vreat 
strides have been made through co-op 
eration, with, however, a vreater need 
of wprovement that im the other two 
lines of the business Il reyvret to say 
that from my observation, co-operation 
on the part of insurance oflicials en 
vaved in the various lines of the bust 
ness has not been due primarily to any 
vreat degree of philanthropy. Self-in 
terest has been the primary motive. 
Hlowever, what has been done has re 
sulted im vreat good to a yvreater num 
ber and is the foundation for yreatet 
things to be done in the future 


Molding Public Opinion 


‘During the war we became tlamnhat 
with publicity as a means of molding 





of course has more than repaid the life 
propaganda in the f i 
s dealing with nece 


cating of the odie ei the life com 
ies have done individually or through 


seeing ele constitutional 
INIssion pass nas ae hands ¢ of insurance 
population dia 


M hic hi is going 


believed that conditions 
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Declaration of Independence 


tion of Independence has been is 
sued by the John Hancock Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company. 


This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced fascimile, one-quarter size, 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
Independence 
[. Stone, in 1823, under the 


John Quincy Adams, 


Declaration 
made by W. 
direction of 
; The original en- 
erossed Declaration is in the custody of 
Librarian of Congress at Washing- 





The John Hancock Company will 





be glad to send a copy of the Declaration 
to any person sufficiently interested to 
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the insurance business victimized, as we 
must all admit it is? In my judgment 
it is due to the fact that we have been 
too long learning that we have not been 
careful enough, in dealing with the 
private citizen in such a manner as to 
demand the same respect for the busi- 


(Continued on page 23) 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
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RaLru B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.”’ 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
ffANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
Fr. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. FE. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


| HOME OFFICE 

| Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 

| NEW YORK ; 
| 





Howic, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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Hotel Inspection 
Laws Inadequate 


IN THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Sam I. Bolton, Inspector, Advocates 
Adoption of New Measures; 
Makes Recommendations 


In a report of the Division of Hotel In- 
spection of the State of Tennessee to the 
Commissioner of Labor of that State, 
covering the functions and activities of the 
Division from April 1, 1923, to January, 
1924, Sam [. Bolton, State hotel inspector, 
in addition to advocating certain changes 
in existing laws, makes the 
recommendations : 

“LT would respectfully recommend that 
as the field inspection force is inadequate 
that it be increased to three inspectors, 
one for each grand division, and the in- 
spection of restaurants and rooming 
houses be added to the duties of this 
Division. Vhe Divisions of Flotel Inspec 
tion should be made an asset instead of a 


following 


Co-operation to Mold 
Public Impressions 


(Continued from page 22) 


ness of insurance as he has been taught 
to have for the banking business. 

“It took the banking business a great 
many vears to learn to co-operate and 
above everything else to \ 
in the mind of any citizen a suggestion 
that any banking institution operating 
under the laws of the United States or 


never place 


its own state was not good. 
What Public Wants 
“But how about imsurance It 4s 


Read 
Msurance 


ridiculous to make a comparison. 
the advertisements ino any i 
journal, magazine or newspapel It is 
astomshing how many insurance com 
pames are the strongest and the best 
and the safest. We have become so used 
to secing advertismeents of this nature 
that we no longer have a desire to ad 
dress the tsurance officials who 
such advertisements by the one 
ful but applicable epithet. 
advertising applies to 
vaved in all branches of the business 
“The fundamentals of insurance in 
vhich the people are interested is an 
understanding of its fundamental value, 
that they are getting their money’s worth 
in reimbursement and serviee, and what 
is most important, absolute solvency. 
“It is a peculiar thing that notwith 
standing the quandary that the private 
citizen is kept in and becomes more 
complicated in proportion to the num 
ber of insurance articles he 
solicitors he talks to, he 
theless buy insurance. This proves be 
yond a doubt that whether it be good, 
bad or indifferent, he wants it even if he 
has to buy it blindly. Have those of you 
engaged in business ever stopped to 
think of the frame of mind in) which 
the business man knowing little about 
Insurance is kept when stock companies 
publish long articles or by word = of 
mouth through their agents do not hesi 
tate to state that mutual companies are 
unsafe, and mutual companies in the 
same inanner directly or indirectly inti 
mate that stock companies are profiteer 
ing? The result is that to a great de 
vree the individual company loses its 
identity and the business man buys his 
insurance on the basis of his confidence 
in some individual agent. Such con 
fidence may be based on the integrity of 
the individual agent and well earned or 
it may be based on the pleasing person- 
ality of a [ agent who is a 


wrote 
foree 
This sort ot 
companies en 


reads and 
should never 


forceful 
stranger to him and unearned. 

Is the manner in which we go before 
the public one that demands the proper 
degree of respect for our businass? Is 
it not time to get together and use our 
enormous facilities for an honest, simple 
and forceful education of the people? I 
am glad to say that such a movement 
is well under way, but by individual or 
small groups rather than the bigger and 
larger national organizations. 


liability. I would recommend that on or 
before January first each year all hotels, 
restaurants and rooming houses now being 
conducted as such, or that shall hereafter 
engage in conducting such business, should 
make application to the State hotel in- 
spector for a license to conduct such busi- 
ness and a fee for issuing such license be 
collected from each hotel or public lodg- 
ing house, as follows: From one to ten 
rooms, $2; ten to twenty rooms, $3; 
twenty to thirty rooms, $5; thirty to forty 
rooms, $10; forty to sixty rooms, $15; 
sixty to one hundred rooms, $20, and from 
one hundred rooms and above, $25, For 
restaurants, $5. 
Suggests New Laws 

I also suggest that the laws covering 
the foilowing subjects be placed upon the 
statute books thereby improving the hotel 
laws now in force: 

“1. That the management of each and 
every hotel shall hold a medical certificate 
given by a reputable physician or health 
officer for each and every cook and waiter 
employed in the hotel, certifying that the 
servant is free from tuberculosis, cancer, 
syphilis, and is not a typhoid carrier and 
Iree from any infectious or contagious 
ilisease. 

“2 ‘Phat a law be enacted to have all 
sample display rooms kept clean and pro 
vided with sufficient light, heat and venti 
lation. 


“3. A law to have ald garbage, tin cans 
and kitchen refuse kept in tight metal 
cans with a metla cover encircling the top 
of the can to be removed once daily. 

“4. A law to have illumination by arti- 
ficial lights sufficient to permit easy read- 
ing of ordinary newspaper type eighteen 
inches from the eye in the hotel office and 
lobby, wash room, dining room, kitchen 
and pantry and bedroom. 

“5. To make it unlawful to use or keep 
any cracked or chipped dishes in any hotel 
or restaurant, kitchen, or dining room. 

“o. To make it compulsory for every 

hotel, restaurant and rooming house to 
equip and keep equipped the doors of all 
rooms used for sleeping purposes with 
proper bolts or locks so that the same may 
he securely locked from within. 
‘7. \ Jaw prohibiting dishwater, wash 
water, or other substance which is or may 
hecome foul or offensive from being 
thrown out on the ground near any hotel, 
restaurant, or rooming house. 

“8. A law to require any building used, 
iaintained as, advertised as, or held out 
to the public to be, a place where sleeping 
accommodations are furnished to transients 
shall be a bona fide hotel, and if a place is 
advertised or held out as a hotel and shall 
he used for hotel purposes only, and that 
they he prohibited from operating as a 
hotel where they are run for any 
purpose 
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A Sign of Safety 


IGH it stands, a silent sentinel, 
afforded by an automatic sprinkler system. 
every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious outbreak of fire. 


An outward 


day, in and out of working hours, there is constant vigil. 
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Hotel 


close 


“9, That the Inspector be em- 
powered to hotels and rooming 
houses which are in such filthy, dirty, and 
unsanitary condition that they are unfit to 
be used as such, or unfit for human occu 
paney, and that they do not be allowed to 
operate until they are placed in proper 
condition,” 


AUTOMATIC PENCILS 

Time was when it was considered et 
fhcient to supply an ofthce force with 
numerous pencil-sharpening machines so 
as to eliminate part of the delay caused 
by sharpening pencils with penknives. 
The American Insurance Co. of Newark 
has gone this idea one better. Every 
clerk in their employ has been furnished 
with an automatic pencil, and the in 
novation is expected to save an aggre 
vate of several hours’ time daily by thus 
entirely climinating the sharpening proc 


€ss. 


protection 
the building, 
Night and 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high grade insurance risks and lower 


insurance rates result from proper installation. 


For experience has demonstrated the 


value of the automatic sprinkler in reducing the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff 


ters can 


at your command on all Fire Prevention mat- 
render a definite rate and engineering service on sprinkler installations. 
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Advice To Brokers 
On Handling Claims 


TO SATISFY POLICYHOLDERS 


D. E. W. Gibb Points Out to Beginners 
Important Points In Settling 
Marine Losses 


fhe relation between the marine 
broker and his assured in the settlement 
of claims is always a subject of interest. 
Upon it often depends the satisfactory 
continuance of accounts in these days 
when brokers are competing strenuously 
for new business. D. E. W. Gibb, an 
Englishman, gave some good ideas on 
the subject in an article in a recent book 
published by the Corporation of Lloyds. 
extracts trom Mr. Gibb’s. article follow: 

“Now the next point opening out of 
this test is very obvious but it is one 
that may be overlooked. It is that the 
broker, both when he places the risk 
and when he presents the claim, is the 
agent of the assured and must do the 
best that he can for the assured. Ot 
course you have got to be fair and open 
and candid with your underwriter, but 
you come into the market as the agent 
of your clients and you have got to put 
yourself into the client’s position as well 
as you can, trying to realize the dif- 
ficulties and troubles that he is up 
against and above all you have got to 
remember that to a certain extent at any 
rate you are an expert, ac ting for a man 
who is not and does not pretend to be 
an expert. In the marine insurance 
policy you are dealing every day with a 
very complicated and obscure legal docu 
ment, you are bound to become so famil- 
iar with it that it is comparatively plain 
to you, and you must make allowances 
for your client who has not your close 
experience and Who finds the obscuri 
ties rather worrying. 

“He does not understand the compli 
cations of the policy as well as you do 
and is apt to be irritated, so that he 
very easily drifts into a grumbling and 
unreasonable attitude of mind. It is 
equally easy for you as a broker, as you 
find him taking unreasonable points, to 
drift into an attitude of hostility and, in 
stead of treating yourself as his agent, 
to resent his unreasonableness and ap- 
pear to resist rather than to help him in 
the settlement of claims. Well, now in 
your early years you have got to watch 
like a knife to see that you do not get 
into that hostile state of mind towards 
people who do not understand the policy 
as you do, because there is nothing more 
fatal to a broker in dealing with his 
claims than to give the client the im 
pression that he is an enemy instead of 
a friend, and that the help that the client 
has a right to expect when a difficulty 
occurs is not forthcoming. I am_ not 
suggesting that you really will be de- 
liberately against him, but you may get 
into a position that looks as though you 
are taking sides against him, and if you 
give him the impression that you are 
against him and not with him it is just 
as bad as though you were really against 
him. 

“Another point you have got to re- 
member is that as a broker’s claim set- 
tler you are not acting as a judge or 
average adjuster. The judge’s work is 
to settle a dispute between two parties 
on the lines that the law lays down. 
The average adjuster’s work is to draw 
up a statement of claim—again strictly 
as the law lays dwon, and neither he 
nor the judge can depart from the 
dictates of the law. You are in a dif- 
ferent position and you will sometimes 
have to ask for your client more than 
the law allows, because your object is 


to get from the underwriter a fair and 
reasonable settlement and that will 
sometimes involve getting something 
better than a purely legal settlement. 
To explain this [ will take two or three 
show you how the law, if 
strictly and exactly applied may work 
unfairly and prevent instead of helping 
a fair and reasonable settlement. 

“The first is a case of non-marine 
insurance. If a merchant insures goods 
in a particular warehouse, specifying the 
warehouse in the policy, these goods are 
covered in that warehouse and nowhere 
else. That is of course perfectly reason 
able, but if during the currency of the 
policy these goods are shifted out of the 
warehouse even for a day or two and 
are then moved back into the warehouse 
the policy by the strict terms of the law 
is void, and if the warehouse is burned 
down the day after the goods are put 
back the underwriters can repudiate 
liability. In practice you are not likely 
to find any substantial company or un- 
erwriters taking a point of that kind, 
but if anybody did take that. point and 
say that there was no claim on the policy 
the judge would have to find in his favor. 
Well, obviously that won’t do for you 
as a broker. You have got to exercise 
all the pressure and all the influence you 
can to make a fair and reasonable claim. 

“Now I will just give you a marine 
case. A few years ago, about 1919 or 
1920, a boat was insured for a round voy- 
age from America to the Continent and 
back again to America. She did the first 
part of the voyage, that is to say from 
America to the Continent, safely, but on 
the way back she was totally lost. 
When the claim was presented— I think 
it was on a reinsurance policy—the un- 
derwriter of the company—I believe it 
is now in liquidation—discovered that 
on the outward voyage, that is to say 
from America to the Continent, she car 
ried a cargo of petrol, and he took the 
point that when the hull was insured he 
was not told that the cargo on the voy- 
age was to be petrol. He said that this 
was a material fact ‘which should have 
been disclosed to him, and as it was not 
disclosed to him the policy was void. 
He never claimed that the ship was lost 
owing to the petrol cargo. 

“The petrol cargo had been discharged 
before she sank to the bottom. He 
fought the case and he won. The judge 
said that he thought the petrol cargo 
was a material fact which would in- 
fluence an underwriter’s judgment, and 
as it had not been disclosed the policy 
was void. You are never likely to have 
exactly that trouble with an underwriter, 
but if ever you should, you would have 
to fight to the utmost to get the claim 
settled whatever the law may say. You 
must use your influence to get a reason- 
able and fair settlement for the as- 
sured. 
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Cannot Recover for 
Greek Ship Olympia 


COURT CRITICISES 


MASTER 


Vessel Wrecked by Peril Not Insured 
Against; Evidence Pointed to 
Scuttling of Ship 


Dennis Anghelatos and the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank, owner and 
mortgagees respectively of the 
steamer “Olympia 


Greek 
.” brought an action in 
the Kings Bench Division against the 
Northern Assurance Co., claiming for a 
total loss under a policy of marine in- 
surance. The defense was that the 
“Olympia” was deliberately cast away 
on the Formigas rocks, and that 
there were breaches of warranty against 
over-insurance, and Justice Bailhache 
decided for the plaintiffs on the first 
issue and against them on the second. 
The Court of Appeal found for re 
spondents on both issues, and held that 
as the ship had not been wrecked by 
peril insured against, the mortgagees as 
well as the owner were not entitled to 
recover. 


How Court Viewed Case 

In his judgment the Earl of Birken 
head said the circumstances of the war 
led to a considerable inflation in the 
value of all kinds of tonnage. The year 
which followed the war maintained these 
high prices. The years which followed 
were marked by a very rapid deteriora 
tion in the value of every kind of ton 
nage. The result had been evident in 
every branch of their life, and not less 
evident in the law courts, before which 
a series of cases had come in which the 
allegation had been made that persons 
had wilfully destroyed or, in the current 
expression, scuttled their ships, having 
previously taken the precaution to in 
sure them in order that they might re 
ceive instead of the value of the ship the 
price of that ship at the period of the 
highest inflation. The Court, therefore, 
had had to consider various questions 
of evidence. It had, for instance, been 
much discussed whether, when a plaintifl 
produced an insurance policy and gave 
evidence that a ship had been stranded, 
he thereby shifted on the insurance com 
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pany the onus of showing that the 
stranding was not honest, but was the 
result ol a fraudulent contrivance. 

Some difference of judicial opinion had 
appeared in the Courts below. It was 
said on the one hand that if plaintiff ad 
duced evidence on which the ship had 
been sunk, that it was for the under 
writers to discharge affirmatively the 
onus of showing that the ship was not 
honestly, but dishonestly sunk. It was 
said, on the other hand, that it was for 
plaintiff in such cases to show that the 
ship not only perished, but perished by 
risk assured against. That matter might 
well require careful consideration at 
their lordships’ hands when it arose as 
an issue, but having regard to the view 
which their lordships had formed, this 
was not such a case. It was not for 
them, departing from their usual prac 
tice, to lay down a rule “in abstracto” 
when the conclusion which they had 
reached did not render such examination 
necessary. 

His lordship then proceeded to ex 
amine the evidence, and came to the 
conclusion that there was not such hazi 
ness of the atmosphere which would 
have explained the faulty observation. 
He could not disregard the characte1 
and antecedents of the plaintiff. From 
what had happened in the case of the 
‘Grigorios,” they knew that the plaintiff 
would not shrink from the criminal of- 
tense of scuttling a ship, and they knew 
that he was a man who knew where to 
go to find tools for his criminal purpose. 
His lordship’s experience had taught him 
that when a master had lost his ship at 
a moment affecting his professional 
career, his one deep concern was to es- 
tablish his integrity by reference to the 
ship’s papers. The idea that a maste 
with a heavy list on his ship would carr 
the ship’s papers, some in one hand and 
some in the other, so carelessly that they 
might be dropped into the sea was a 
story which his lordship did not possess 
sufficient credulity to accept. He also 
found the financial arrangements made 
after the wreck unsatisfactory and the 
disbursement of the money disturbing. 
Nor did his lordship find sufficient ex- 
planation of the change of direction 
That, taken into account with other cir- 
cumstances, satisfied him beyond any 


reasonable doubt that this vessel was 
thrown away by the master with privity 
of the owner. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Reasons For Sale Of 
Metropolitan Casualty 


CONTINUE CLOSE RELATIONS 


New President, a 
Thoroughly Trained Underwriter 
and Executive 


Seeds tows, | 


As announced in Tue Eastern UN 
DERWRITER Of last week, the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty of Baltimore 
kas arranged to dispose of its control 
in the stock of the Metropolitan 
Casualty of New York to interests con- 
nected with the Agricultural Insurance 
Co. of Watertown, the General Reinsur- 
ance Co. of New York City and the 
General Indemnity Corp. of Rochester. 

When the negotiations are completed, 


J. Scofield Rowe, under whom they 
have been proceeding for some weeks 
past, will resign the vice-presidency of 


the United States I. & G. 
president of the reorganized Metro- 
politan which, in addition to the recon- 
stitution of its directorate and executive 
personnel, will include an increase of its 
Cz apite ul from $750,000 to $1,000,000 on a 
basis that will also add $500,000 to its 
surplus. 

The control of the Metropolitan by the 
U.S. F. & G., occurred some eighteen 
or twenty months ago, at which time the 
capital was raised from $300,000 to $750, 
000. Subsequent experience has con- 
vinced the management of the U. S. F. 
& G. that, due principally to the lack of 
sympathy with the combined control 
manifested by its own forces, involving 
the appointment and maintenance of 
close business” relations with agents 
who are their competitors, while not 
impracticable is not, on the other hand 
fully desirable. Again, the conditions 
which operated in favor of the acquisi- 
tion of the Metropolitan, including 


and become 


problems connected with the enforce- 
ment of agency and commission rules, 
have since largely disappeared. Another 


factor working in favor of disposing of 
the control, arises out of the ruling of 
the New York insurance department 
governing the ownership of stocks of 
other companies transacting identical 
lines of business. For statement pur 
poses the value of such assets are limited 
to actual capital and surplus, the re 
sult in this 


case being to reduce the 
net surplus of the U.S. F. & G. about 
a half million dollars. This is further 


burdened by the added reserve liabilities 
on all new business transacted by the 
controlled company. ‘The aggregate in- 
creased liability from these causes by 
the end of this year is estimated at about 
$800,000. 
Why Control Was Sold 

The matter of owning 
a second company as a running mate, 
which to some extent would be a com- 
petitor, has received the careful con- 
sideration of the U. S. IF. & G. 
executives and directors; and the final 
consensus of opinion amnog them is 
that the enterprise is at its best undesir- 
able. Having arrived at this conclusion, 
it was decided to accept the offer made 
by prominent financial interests through 
Vice-President Rowe to sell the control 
in the Metropolitan at $75 per share, 
with the understanding that other own- 
ers of shares in the latter are offered 
the same price. The announcement is 
also made that the U. S. F. & G. will 
retain a minority interest in the stock 
of the Metropolitan, probably $250,000, 
and that the reinsurance relations now 
existing between the two companies will 


and operating 


be continued after the new interests as- 
sume charge of the latter. 
The Metropolitan Casualty rounded 


out the first half century of its career 
in April of this year. It was organized 
to conduct a plate glass business only, 
later taking on the personal accident 
lines, but returning a few years ago to 


old specialty. When the company 
was acquired by the United States F. 
& G., its capital was largely increased 
and it expended its operations to include 
all the usual casualty lines. 

Throughout its entire career, the 
Metropolitan has commanded the re- 
spect of its associate companies and the 
agency forces. In the limited sphere, to 
which for so long it chose to confine 
itself, it was a leader; and among 
policyholders its sterling service and 
prompt and liberal adjustment and set- 
tlement of claims earned for it a repu- 
tation of the finest quality. Its annual 
statement of date December 31, last, 
shows assets of $2,269,766; total liabil- 
ities (excluding capital) $825,200; net 
surplus, $694,566; surplus as regards 
policyholders, $1,444,560. 

When consideration — is 
strong financial backing it will receive 
from its new owners, combined with the 
able underwriting and executive abilities 
of those who will have charge of its 
management, the future of the company 
in the casualty field may be regarded 
as brilliant. Its past record is not ex- 
celled by that of any other company in 
its line of insurance, a fitting foundation 
upon which to rear a casualty organiza- 
tion which will in a few years rival in 
the amount of business transacted many 
of those which have had a number of 
years start of it. 

The Agricultural Insurance Co. is not 
in need of an introduction to even the 
latest comers in the general business of 
insurance. It long ago found a lead- 
ing place for itself in the fire insurance 
field. It has always been a careful and 
conservative corporation and has stead- 
ily gained favor and financial resources 
since its organization seventy-one years 
ago. As one of the owners of the 
Metropolitan Casualty, the Agricultural 
brings to its service all the support that 
is born of long underwriting experi- 
ence, cool business judgment and a repu- 
tation among agents and policyholders 
which are the best of the blood of an 
insurer. The Agricultural has $1,000,000 
of capital and, at the first of this year 
its assets were $8,296,361; a net surplus 
of $2,333,298; and a policyholders’ sur 
$3,333,298. 

The General Indemnity Corp. of 
America was organized at Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1914 with a capital of $200,000, 


given the 


plus ol 


and while its charter authorizes it to 
transact a burglary, theft and forgery 
business, it has confined its operations 


to one form of policy only, indemnifying 
holders against theft by check raising. 
This company’s patrons are given a sub- 
stantial discount in premium, provided 
they use the Todd protectograph and a 
special brand of safety paper prescribed 
in conjunction with it. The result of its 
competition in the check forgery field 
has been at times a little exciting, grow 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Compensation Board 
panies Not To Issue Policies 


REVISION OF RATE 


Instructs 


Ss 


Com- 


Ef- 


fective January 1, 1925 


n Rating 


onnection 


The Compensation Inspectio 
Board of New York has sent a circular 
letter to the companies in e¢ 
with the revision of 


effective 


that 


in view of 


rates tha 
1925, ask 
this general 


January 1, 


t become 
ing them 
rate re- 


vision that the carriers do not issue or 


deliver policies effective the 


first of the 


year and thereafter until further notice. 


The 


letter 
“This should not deter 


further states: 


members from 


filing experience data for risks effective 


on and 
though 
determined until after the 
has been established. By 


after the 
modification 


above d: 
factors 

new 
cont 


ate, even 
cannot be 


rate level 
inuing to 


file experience data without interruption 


the Board will be 


in a position to issue 


adjusted rates for policies effective dur 


ing 


1925 


come 


soon after the 


available. 


new 


rates be- 


Compulsory Auto Cover Bill 
To Come Up in Pennsylvania 
A bill making compulsory liability in 


surance a 
ceiving an 
sylvania, is 
duction in 


ture, 
A 


sylvania in 
a spirited 


condition 
automobile 


precede 
license 


1921, but was defe 
fight. In the 192; 


the bill was again introduced, 


long debate, 
mission 
bers of the 


ance 


similar 


failed of action, 
consisting of 
House, the 


Senato 


it to re- 
in Penn- 


being prepared for intro- 

the P ennsylvi ania Legisla- 
which convenes in January. 
similar bill was defeated in Penn- 


ated afte 
3 session, 
and after 


but a com- 


rs, mem 


Attorney-General, 


Secretary of Highways and the Insur- 

Commissioner was named to study 

laws in other states and make 
recommendations to the 1925 session. 


Since the 
mission, the 


appointment of 
Pennsylvania 


the com- 
Highway 


Department has been making a survey 


of accidents in the 
recent 
been brought to the 
partment in 


had 


ance, 


State, ar 
months numerous 
attention « 
which the 


drivers at 
no resources and carried no insur- 


id within 


accidents have 


of the de 
fault 


William F. ‘Sedieen, manager of the 
casualty department of the Central Fire 
Agency, is back at his desk after a two 


weeks’ 


vacation. 
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Gov’t Taxation Of 
Insurance Business 


INCREASED ON re & H. LINE 


James L. Madden, Insurance Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Address Underwriters 
before the 

Underwriters’ 


In an address 
Accident 
Tuesday on 
L. Madden, manager of 
department of the Chamber of 
merce of the United States, reviewed 
the 1918 Revenue Act and some of the 
activities of the Chamber and called at- 
tention among other things to the fact 
that from the standpoint of the policy- 
holders there was a constant increase 
in the amount of federal taxes imposed 
from 1915 through 1920 upon accident 
and health insurance. 
“Last spring,” he stated, “ 
investigation by the 
federal tax situation, it was found that 
no changes were desired in the prin- 
ciples of federal taxation as they per- 


Health & 
Conference 
Taxation, James 
the insurance 


Insurance 


Com- 


following an 
Chamber of the 


tained to insurance. Concerning tax 
exempt securities he stated in brief: 
“One of the most important taxation 
problems today is caused by the issu- 
ance of tax exempt securities. 
State Taxes 
His speech in part follows: “The 


— eight states in 1922 had a bonded 
del of over $1,000,000,000, which is 
pret 100% more than it was in 1917. 
In the meantime all the state taxes 
throughout the country have increased 
just about 100%. In order to get an idea 
of the rate of increase in the taxation 
of insurance, let us look at the state 
taxes on health and accident premiums 
by years with 1915 as base: 1915, 100; 
1916, 103; 1917, 119; 1918, 134; 1919, 
160; 1920, 191; 1921, 237; 1922, 248; 1923, 
256. 

“Comparing 1917 and 1922 with the in- 
crease in the states’ bonded debt and 
taxes, we find while they were increas- 
ing 100%, the accident and health insur- 
ance premium 


taxes were increasing 
more than 100% and continued to in- 
crease afterwards. Furthermore during 


1917 to 1922 state 


taxes on corporations 
generally only 


increased approximately 
75%. These figures are based upon a 
premium income of $56,000,000, written 
by companies doing a non-assessment 
business. 

“It seems as if the tendency in many 
states is away from direct taxation and 
toward indirect corporate taxes. As far 
as insurance is concerned, we know 
these special taxes are legitimate busi- 
ness expenses and are incorporated in 
the premiums. 

“The taxes paid on real estate by the 
accident and health insurance companies 
increased from a base index of 100 in 
1915 to 393 in 1923. 

“The Federal Trade 


Commission finds 
the states collect 


about two-fifths of 
their revenue from general property 
taxes. These increased from 1917 to 
1922 about 95%. 

“Licenses, taxes and fees other than 
those paid to the State Insurance De- 


partment have also increased since 1915 
While there has been a slight 
(Continued on page 28) 


by 80%. 
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Good Claim Service 
Important To Agent 


GETS AND KEEPS BUSINESS 
Address by Ross J. Ream, Kansas City, 
Mo., Before Health & Accident 


Underwriters Conference 


Getting busine and keeping business 

vh claim service was the subject of 

nteresting address by Ro J. Ream, 
itforie at-law of Kansas (¢ ity, Mo., Ie 


lore th twenty-third annual meeting ol} 
the Health and Accident Underwriter 


( erence held this week at Chicago, 
Mi Keam, whose experience Wl MW 
ating, adjusting and — litigating 


compatie and 
opportunity ol 
ittitude of various com 


clanms tor numerous 
ich has given him the 
determuning: the 
inte toward thei 
nd how their claims are handled, says 
that it is his sincere belief that the man 
in the field producing applications is the 
nsurance busine 
subordinate, 


claim) departments 


el backbone of the 


fhe claim department ts 
ut hould co operate to the fullest ex 
ent with other departments and receive 
their co-operation im = return.” 

Ile goes on to say: “In every succe 
ful company the agent 1 the focal pom 
tor the 
ganization. Salesmanship methods im im 
urance line have not kept pace with 
those in merchandising: lines Phe avent 
in most cases must rely upon personal 


co-operation ol the entire o1 


solicitation of a number of people in ob 
taining a live prospect. It is usually 
to make repeated calls upon 
uch prospects before the application Is 
] Repeated retusal di 


nece ary 


Tad ivned 


courave the most enthusiastic agent 


Importance of Claim Service 


no condition which makes a 
more ule kly than the 


“There 1 
territory right 
prompt and efficient handling of claims 
in that territory Phere is nothing that 
vives an agent more enthusiasm and im 
piration than having a satisfied claim 


ant in the town where he 4 elling 
policie 

“TL have iniind a small town in Kansa 
where a company had but tew poli res 


One policyholder was a very popular 
young man whose father had the largest 
business in the town, employing som 


three hundred men. This) young man 


vas killed, and by reason of lis occupa 
tion and connections the entire com 
munity knew it at once. Notice of In 
death was wired the company and | at 
rived in town before the assured had 
been buried. The claim was investi 
vated, found regular, and claim drait ts 
ued to the beneficiary the same day 
Phe entire community knew this fact as 
vell as the fact of the assured’s death 
Phere being no resident agent, a repre 
entative of this company went to that 
own, made it his home and built up a 
very fine business for himself and the 
company. His start was the prompt and 
efhicient handling of this death claim 
ind the family liked this 
that the assured’s fathet required every 
me of his emplovees who was an insur 
able risk to take out an accident and 
health policy and in many instances a 
hie pohey with that company 


service so well 


“The position of an agent with an in 
urance company is one of vital impor 
tance to the company by reason of his 
direct contact with the appleant he 
agent is the fleld| underwriter and i 
capable of selecting either good or bad 
risks The application is usually pre 
pared after he is in possession of facts 
concerning the age, occupation, physical 
condition and moral risk of the apph 
cant, It frequently happens — that 
authentic information is not given 
in the application or vital facts are 
withheld. In either event the under 
vriting department is misled in the se 
ketion of risks. The claim department 
nay assist the sales department in im 
pressing agents with the value of truth 
fulness in submitting applications of pro 
posed risks, 


“In every case the agent should ex 





plain to some degree the policy which Ie 
is selling the applicant. 
leave the applicant believing that in the 
event of disability, the policy at once be 
comes a bank draft. 


Some agent 


Sizing Up the Applicant 

“The agent should size up the appli 
cante as to his insurance needs rathes 
than Jus desires. The conscientious 
agent, wishing to build his business not 
only for the present but for the future, 
is very careful in the selection of his 
risks. It should be apparent to any 
agent that he should not sell a full cov 
radical minded 
person who would probably make an 
equally radical claim, vet agents some 
times sell the best polic vy to the poorest 
moral risk. 

“Regardless of the efficiency of yvout 
siale force, your 


erave contract to som 


future, suecess and 
vrowth depend upon efficient claim ser 
vice. The sales department is not. the 
proper place for the adjustment of losses 
| most heartily condemn agents acting 
in the capacity of adjusters. The ex 
istence Of claim departments answers the 
question, “Why not allow 
scttle claims?” The claim adjuster must 
maintain an impartial attitude toward 
the policyholder, the agent, and the com 
pany. It is impossible for the agent to 
inaintam such attitude owing to his re 
lationship to the policyholder. 

“The sucecesstul claim man must) be 
one of the broadest minded men ino your 
organization. He must be a man of ex 
perience. He must have character, abil 
ity and tact. Among other things he 
mnust know more about the policy than 
thre alesman knows. He must — be 
lanvhar with the latest court decisions 
relating to poliey construction. He must 
know that the interpretation of confin 
ing disability in Kansas is different than 
in Missourt, He must know that ‘change 
of occupation’ in Standard Provision No 
lomeans an entirely different thing in 
different jurisdictions. 


Salesman’s Attributes Needed 


“The successful claim man must have 


agents to 
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practically the same knowledge of risks 
as the underwriter. He must know the 
basis upon which rates are established 
and be equally conversant with classi 
fications. He must possess the ability 
to convince a claimant of the correct- 
ness of his conclusions. The claim man 
must have all the attributes of a suc 
cessiul salesman. 

“It is natural that vears of associa 
tion with men of various occupations 
should) give the adjuster a working 
knowledge of those occupations. This 
knowledge is brought constantly into 
use in creating a congenial atmosphere 
when the claim is adjusted directly with 
the claimant. 

“Best result 
ment are 


in such personal adjust 
always obtainable when the 
adjuster is able to and does talk the 
Claimant's language. By this means the 
claimant not only is convineed that the 
adjuster is right in his conelusions with 
reference to the claim, but the claim 
ant can be more easily convinced that 
he should be satisfied with his) polies 
and his company. The — policyholdet 
should know more about his policy and 
be a better friend of the insuring com 
pany alter a claim adjustment than be 
hore 
Adjustments By Mail 

“Adjustinents by mail should be made 
along the same yveneral lines as personal 
adjustments. Many companies are so 
careless in handling mail settlements 
that they have fallen into the practice 
of using ‘canned’ claim letters. These 
‘canned’ letters are either multigraph or 
fac-stmile forms having spaces leit) for 
filling in the bare essentials of the claim. 
What must be the reaction of a claim 
ant who has suffered a disability, upon 
receiving a printed letter which has no 
individuality, makes no mention of his 
particular claim, and a letter, which on 
its face shows that it 1s one of general 
use to all) claimants ? 

“Every letter accompanying a claim 
payinent should have — individuality. 
Some anention should be made of his 
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ness or the manner in which he sus 
tained accident. The element of per 
sonal touch should be in every claim 
letter. I have had = many _— instances 
where such letters have netted applica 
tions to the agent in the field. 

“The claim letter should be = specific 
in its information, stating the date of 
inception and termination of the claim, 
and in some instances the hour. It is 
the practice of our office to allow. the 
first day of a claim only if it arises be 
fore noon. This is always satisfactory 
with the assured if it is explained to 
him. It is surprising how many six 
and thirteen day claims we pay when 
in reality and claimant was attempting 
to make claim for one or two weeks. 
Policy frills should be fully explained 
Never overlook the opportunity to teli 
a claimant he is getting something out 
of the ordinary. 

“Claim letters and drafts are always 
sent to the agents for delivery. There 
are two reasons for this; the agent then 
knows all about the claim when he de 
livers the draft. He 1s on the job t 
reap the benefits of a satisfactory ad 
justment; but whether the adjustment ts 
satisfactory or not, he receives con 
structive criticism that enables him. to 
constantly revise and improve his sales 
method. 

Breaking Down Barrier 

“As soon as the agent realizes that 
the claim representatives are efficient, 
just and prompt in the handling of 
claims, the barrier between that agent 
and the claim department is broken 
down. In taking a new account where 
a company has allowed its agents free 
rein in making promises that they can 
not fulfill, it is from three to six months 
before that agent takes us into his con 
fidence or we permit him to come into 
ours. Once we have established a spirit 
of co-operation and confidence with the 
agent, we become the means of settling 
numerous small grievances between the 
agent and the company of which the 
home office may remain safely unaware. 

“Business prospers only in relation to 
the amount of service rendered. Your 
underwriting department may be pro 
vressive, and you may believe vour 
sales methods to be the best, but are 
you demanding from your claim depart 
ment that which will enable vou to 
place the greatest volume of new. busi 
ness and increase the percentage of your 
renewals.” 


UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 


Has All Modern Improvements; Style 
of Architecture Is Modified Italian 
Renaissance 
In construction and finish the new 
home office building of the Union In 
cemnity in New Orleans, La., will be of 
the most modern character, strictly fire 
proot, with all services and conveniences 
found and demanded in buildings of the 
highest class, says that = company’s 
ageney bulletin. The stvle of the archi 
tecture is modified Italian Renaissance, 
developed in stone and terra cotta with 
a large use of brick of a warm gras 
color, the general effect being one ot 
simplicity and elegance in mass of de 
tail. Richer and more decorative ma 
terials, such as marble and bronze will 
be used in the elevator hall and = en 
trance vestibule and in other parts of 
the interior where such materials are ap 
propriate. The elevator lobby will have 
a vaulted ceiling handsomely decorated. 
It is the purpose of the company to 
subdivide the ground floor into high- 
facing on Baronne and 
Gravier Streets, each having a frontage 
of about seventeen feet and fitted with 
show windows and individual entrances 
The main entrance to the building on 
the Gravier Street side will lead into a 
spacious lobby from which five eleva- 
tors of the latest and most commodious 
type will serve the basement and upper 
fioors. The second, third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth floors will be used by the 
Union Indemnity for general offices. 
while the thirteenth floor will be used 
for the executive offices. The entire top 


class stores 


floor will be arranged for the occupancy 
of Vaccaro Brothers & Co. 
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A. & H. Underwriting 
Practices Discussed 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR BUSINESS 


F. M. Feffer, Mutual Life, Sketches 
Line’s Past and Present Before Un- 
derwriters Conference 


Addressing the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference in session 
this week at Chicago, IF. M. Feffer, vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of Illinois, 
sketched the limitations of policies writ- 
ten many years ago and went on to talk 
of present day underwriting pri ictices. 

He said in part: 

“The policies were somewhat limited 
several years ago and I sometimes wish 
that our present day policies were more 
limited and followed the lines of the 
older forms. Those disabilities which 
were on the border line and = which 
could not be termed as purely accidental 
were recognized, but not in full. Those 
chronic ailments, recurrent in nature, 
or which were sometimes considered as 
accidents, were also recognized, but not 
in tull. No indemnity or only two- 
fifths of the regular indemnity was paid 
for the first week of sickness. The 
percent -of commissions paid was not as 
large as it is today. The premium 
charged was moderate, reasonable and 
adequate. 

“As accident and health insurance be 
came more popular, as more companies 
entered the field, as competition became 
keener the merry war for supremacy 
started. The first step was to issue just 
a little better policy than the other 
fellow, at the same premium of course. 
The next step was to offer a little bigger 
commission on the same premium. 

Guessing at Rates 

During these many years and even 
today rates are guessed at since no one 
of us nor the business as a whole knows 
what the commodity we are selling costs. 
Our business has prospered in spite of 
us. We are unlike the manufacturer 
who knows the cost of the finished 
product even before manufacture 1s 
started. 

“T can remember in my own company, 
when we decided to pay full first week 
for sickness rather than two-fifths, we 
agreed that an increase of $4 per year 
on a combination policy providing $25 
weekly indemnity was more than suf 
ficient to carry the additional coverage. 

“The next step; when it was de 
cided to pay full indemnity for chronics 
such as rheumatism and_ tuberculosis, 
another tremendous increase in premium 
was made, namely another $4 per year 
added. How did we arrive at this rate? 
Why, such and such a company is doing 
it, if they can, we can. We knew. not 
where we were going, but we were on 
the way. 

“Happily for the business, this confer 
ence several years ago established its 
statistical bureau which we are sanguine 
will do for our business what the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation and 
American Men Mortality Investigation 
have been doing for the Life Com 
panies. 

“When it will no longer be necessary 
to guess at what it costs to carry a given 
hazard in a given class—and by close 
co-operation with the statistical bureau 
we can soon arrive at a mathematical 
calculation of the given cost of every 
feature in the policies which we issue, 
thus enabling our companies not only 
to charge the scientific rate for the pro- 
tection granted but to set up adequate 
and proper mathematical reserves, thus 
building our companies on a more solid, 
permanent and secure foundation and in 
the end rendering a better service to the 
insuring public—then truly can it be 
said that this part of our business is on 
a scientific and accurate basis. 

The Mad Race For Business 

“The mad race for business, which 
today is even more furious than ever 
before, has been fine for the insuring 
public, but has created herculean prob- 
lems for the companies, since today 


most of us are issuing wide open, non- 
restricted, loosely constructed, easy-to- 
get-money policies. It is an undeniable 
end alarming fact that the claim ratio 
is ever on the increase, the moral fibre 
of our policyholders has been weakened, 
not by them but by us. We have made 
it too easy to collect money on our 
policies. In the matter of proper classi- 
fication of risks, we have educated our 
representatives to give the prospect the 
benefit of the doubt rather than the 
company. We are too subservient to 
our assureds and to our agents rather 
than they to us. If a claim arises in 
a community where we have a_ sub 
stantial volume of business, even though 
the claim is not clear cut and regular 
it is allowed, since we figure it is cheaper 
to pay the claim than to disturb the 
business. 

“This eagerness for bediens and the 
letting down of the bars has been ex- 
cused by the specious argument that the 
public demands full coverage, frill deco- 
rated policies. | am inclined to believe 
that just the reverse is true. In my 
opinion the companies themselves are 
primarily rseponsible for the unneces- 
sarily liberal policies being issued today. 
In our eagerness to build up a big pre- 
mium income and to outstrip the other 
fellow, we have endeavored to attract 
agents rather than assureds. If our 
policies are just a little better than our 
competitor's, we will not only keep our 
own agents but possibly get some of the 
other fellow’s. If we pay a little bigger 
commission, if we offer special induce- 
ments, if we get out an anniversary 
policy, if we wink at improper classi- 
fications, if we recognize any and all 
claim reports, if we pay double in- 
demnity for automobile accidental deaths 
at the same premium as charged for 
single indemnity, regardless of the con- 
sequences, we go ahead. Why? Be- 
cause we must get the business. 

“You will all agree with me that mer- 
chandising accident and health insur- 
ance is on a seller's market rather than 
on a buyer's. The buyer or prospect 
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buys what the seller offers, even today. 
Especially was this true up until five 
years ago. The buyer bought what you 
offered him and was just as content then 
with his policy, which gave some meas- 
ure of protection to the company, as he 
is with the present policy which gives 
him all the best of it. 

“Speaking for my company, it has al 
ways been our practice to furnish as 
liberal protection for the premium 
charged as possible consistent with good 
business principles and safety to the 
company. But I frankly confess that 
we are doing things today and incor- 
porating features in our policies against 
our best judgment, and competition has 
forced us to do it. 


Life Indemnity 

“T remember distinctly when life time 
for illness was first written. I fought 
against introducing this feature into our 
policies, but—competition forced us to 
do it. You will never make me believe 
that popular demand forced the issue. 
It was eagerness for business. The gen 
eral public was entirely satisfied to re 
ceive indemnity for fifty-two weeks un 
til we pointed out the way. And_ for 
the companies, the way has become 
rockier right along. Increase in moral 
hazard, weakened physical hazard, tre 
mendous increase in automobile fatalities, 
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adverse and unjust legislation and courts 
haven't been successful in calling a halt 
in the mad race for supremacy. In the 
eyes of the salesman it has been an open 
field for the company which gave the 
most for the least and paid the biggest 
comunissions. 

“Today there is a ray of sunshine. 
We are beginning to take stock, we are 
scrutinizing our own business more 
closely, we are coming to the realization 
that there must be a stopping place if 
we are to survive. And the first step 
in the right direction has been taken by 
some of the companies. They have 
ceased paying life time for illness, they 
are pushing the elimination period in 
health coverage. 

“We can best serve the public by issu 
ing policies fair to the assured and safe 
to the companies. Full coverage? Yes, 
but only when we know what full cov 
erage costs, only when we have ceased 
guessing and base our rates on proven 
experience. Until then, let’s be in our 
underwriting practices safe rather than 
sorry. 


STATE INSURANCE IN FRANCE 

Another effort is being made to legis 
late for a State monopoly of insurance 
in France. 

It seems that the proposal is contained 
in a private bill which has been intro 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
has the backing of about fifty members 
of that body. It is stated that the meas- 
ure can have no hope of passing with 
the present composition of Deputies, but 
it reveals the campaign of certain cle 
ments of French politicians for the crea 
tion of a State monopoly. In any event, 
a very determined opposition is being 
organized to defeat the bill, says the 
“Post Magazine.” 

In a preamble to the bill it is set out 
that, in order to fill the sombre financial 
chasm which has opened under the feet 
of the French nation at a time when it 
is laying down its arms, it becomes ab 
solutely necessary to have recourse to 
the profits derived from the creation of 
monopolies. The monopoly of assurance 
business in favor of the State would 
constitute a substantial volume of public 
revenue. 

It is proposed that the State shall im 
mediately institute an insurance mo- 
nopoly, and that it shall have a period 
of fifteen years in which to pay off the 
capital of shareholders at par value, sub 
ject to a rate of interest not higher than 
6 per cent., and that the State shall take 
over bodily the staffs and employees of 
the companies, together with their sta 
tistical bureau. No compensation shall 
be awarded to the directors. 


AIR MAIL STATIONERY 
The National Surety has had printed 
new letterheads and envelopes designed 
to be used in the air mail service by its 
agents who have been instructed to 
make use of this service as frequently 
as circumstances require. 


Cc. J. McNUTT APPOINTED 


* J. MeNutt has been appointed as 
jee manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Georgia Casualty. Since 
leaving school eight years ago Mr. Me 
Nutt has been with the Commercial 


Casualty at Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


vavering within the last few years, 
there was no appreciable change in 1923. 
“The 1923 health and accident insur- 
ance taxation figures show: 
r State Taxes on premiums 
the Federal government 
Insurance Department Licenses and 
for all other licenses, taxes and fees ex- 
epting 
for real estate taxes 
Policyholders’ Interests 


legitimate 
included in the 


‘A taxe are a 


ind therefore 


expense 
premium, 


the insurance advisory committee of the 

itional Chamber made an intensive in 
estigation of them from = the policy- 
holder’ tandpoint. This was confined 
to special taxes and did not deal with 
those paid by insurance in common with 
ther forms ot business. It found the 
Insurance taxation situation in the 


United States in a very chaotic and un 
clentific condition 

levied indirectly 
, far beyond the needs 


Special taxe are 


upon poli vhol le I 


of the insurance departments. It dis 
covered that, using 1915 as a base and 
assigning it an index number of 100, the 


tate taxes for all forms of insurance 
through 1922 had increased to 216 while 
the expenses went irom 100 in 1915 to 
149.5 

“It is interesting to note the 
dex figure for state taxes imposed on 
accident and health insurance is ap- 
proximately the same as that for all 


1922 in 


jorms of insurance combined in the 
ime vear. 

“Out of every dollar paid by policy- 
holders for indirect special insurance 
taxes, this report indicated that 4.79% 


supervisory ser 
used for state 


was spent for insurance 
vice, while the rest was 
functions, none of which appears to be 
0 closely linked with insurance as to 
warrant a special tax on policyholders. 
“The federal income tax law recog 
nizes that costs of operation and losses 
hould not be taxed, but only the net 


which results from these opera- 
tions. When special state taxes are 
levied upon insurance, they apply to 
the funds which are used for operating 
expenses and losses. This the advisory 
committee thought was very unfair, so 
much so that in the conclusions it recom- 
mended that before premium taxes were 
applted, losses, reinsurance and returned 
premiums, as well as dividends to 
policyholders should be deducted. 

“Quite some emphasis was placed upon 
the inequities of the premium tax. The 
discrimination which it causes between 
policyholders because of age or physical 
condition as well as residence in different 
states was pointed out. 

“We found the premium tax was a 
sales tax upon gross income. It has to 
be paid regardless of profits. A two 
per cent premium tax sounds small, but 
in reality it amounts, when applied to 
vross income, to a considerable sum. 
If every business had to pay two per 
cent of its gross income in taxes, a wave 
of protest would sweep the state impos- 
ing’ it. 


income 


Conclusion 


“We have seen federal insurance taxes 
increase and decrease according to the 
needs for revenue. This is as it should 
be. Since 1915, though, there has been 
a continuous increase in insurance taxes. 
IXvery increase has been due to the de- 
mand of the state or local legislative 
body because of the apparent need for 
money. 

“Insurance men can render a_ public 
service by taking, as citizens, a keener 
interest in the operation of their 
municipality or state and the real need 
for increased revenue. If they cat 
arouse their communities to the impor - 
tance of this, more efficient operation 
and lower taxes should result. Insur-- 
ance will share in them with other 
forms of business. 

“T believe one safeguard toward fair 
taxation treatment may be found in di- 
rect taxes. If the consumers know ad- 
ditional imposts are to be made upon 
them, they will be more apt to take an 
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interest in keeping taxes low. Those in 
charge of taxation will also be more 
careful before authorizing increases. 
At present, though, policyholders do not 
generally know they are paying con- 
cealed taxes. 

“A policyholder individually can ac- 
complish much but collectively more. 
Many chambers of commerce now have 


insurance committees to help policy- 
holders understand more about insur-- 
ance and protect their interests. Mem- 


Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference can render a 
valuable service by encouraging and 
assisting this committee to get taxation 
facts before their members. If you give 
business men an impartial background, 
you can rely upon their sense of fair 
play actively to support insurance. 
“We are living in a day of coopera- 
tion. Business is thoroughly  inter- 
woven. The problems confronting one 
branch frequently are common to others. 
This is the case with special taxes indi- 
rectly imposed upon consumers. As a 
chamber of commerce is the meetings 
ground for all forms of business, it 
seems to me this subject is one worthy 
of cooperative action in behalf of con- 


bers of the 


sumers—because they pay these special 
levies. 
“Until public opinion is sufficiently 


informed, it cannot be aroused. At 
present as far as indirect taxes are con- 
cerned, it is generally ignorant.” 


ANDREW GUMP FOR PRESIDENT 


Charles H. Drei —_— Well-Know 
Character In Political Arena To 
Head Fourth Ticket 


(Special to Tre EaAsTERN UNDERWRITER 
Chicago, Sept 8—Charles H. 


president of Joyce and Co., the Nationz 


n 


) 


Zurras, 


il 


Surety outfit here and one of the lead: 


ing humorists of the 
ternity figured in an 
mony at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Sat 
urday, when a statue of “ 
was unveiled at the home of Hi Sidne 
Smith and at the same time 
candidacy for President of the Unite 
States was launched. 

Gump of course is a comic 


characte 


insurance fra- 
interesting cere 


Andrew Gump” 
; -Y 
Gump’ 


Ss 


d 


r 


in a daily cortoon strip drawn by Sidney 
Smith and his daily adventures are fol- 


lowed by several million people. 

During one campaign he was put i 
nomination for an office in Missouri anc 
strange as it may seem, 
people actually wrote his name in th 
ballots. 

Now this comic character has bee 
nominated for President and he actuall 
will get a lot of votes 
seriously some people 
in this country. 

The nominating speech was made b 
Richard Henry Little who conducts 
funny column of the Chicago 
at least some people thing it is funny. 


take their politic 
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APPROVED BY THE COURTS 


FREE AME ERE ree 


All courts approve our Surety Bonds. 
We execute all the bonds needed by attorneys 


casualty and surety need. 


Miscellaneous Bonds 
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Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 
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Administrators, Ex- 
eculors, Guardians, Trustees, Receivers, and other fiduciaries; Replevin, 
Costs, Attachment, Injunction, Appeal, Supersedeas, Release of Attach- 
ment or Injunction, and all other judicial proceedings, 


Whether in the professions, business, public service or homes the 
Maryland Casualty Company’s multiple lines furnish practically every 
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Massachusetts Bonding 
Issuing A. & H. Forms 


TOOK EFFECT SEPTEMBER 2 





Company Offering Cash Prizes To Field- 
men Producing Applications For 
New Policies 

The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance has withdrawn from the market its 
Victory, Peerless and Climax accident 
and health policies and issued in their 
places the Security and Defender dis- 
ability policies. The Security policy 
may be sold on the monthly premium 
plan, and is being issued in place of the 
Victory policy. The Defender policy 
takes the place of the “Peerless policy. 
These changes took effect September 2. 

In issuing these new contracts the 
company is offering cash prizes to pro- 
ducers getting their applications in first. 
Under the terms of the contest $25 will 
be distributed among the first five field- 
men who write applications for the Se- 
curity disability policy. $15 will go to 
the fieldman who writes and pays for 
the largest number of applications for 
the Security policies between September 
2 and September 30. $10 will be paid to 
the fieldman who reports the largest 
amount in first month premiums of the 
Security policies between September 2 
and September 30. Only new policy- 
holders will be counted and each field- 
man must furnish a list of those he 
writes in order to qualify for the prizes. 





R. H. TOWNER RETURNING 


R. H. Towner of the Towner Rating 
Bureau sailed from england Wednes- 
day, September 10th and will arrive in 


New York September 17th. He will leave 
New York the following week to attend 
the Convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents at which he will deliver an 
address on “The Scientific Basis of 
Fidelity and Surety Rates.” 


LINES AFFECTED IN MANUAL 


The following lines of insurance will 
be affected in the revised manual for 
public liability and property damage 
liability that is in the course of prepara- 
tion: Public liability insurance—Own- 
ers, landlords and tenants; residence, 
farm and private estate; theatre, eleva- 
tor, teams and owners’ or contractors’ 
protective. Property damage ‘liability 
insurance—Owners, landlords and ten- 
ents; residence, farm and private estate; 
theatre, elevator, teams and owners’ or 
contractors’ protective. Elevator col- 
lision insurance. 





Edward B. Field, manager of casualty 
lines in the Hartford office of the Trav- 
elers, is a veteran in the service of the 
company, having joined the organization 
in 1904. He went with the company as 
a special agent in that year, coming from 
the Pope Manufacturing Co. He is a 
native of Hartford. One year after he 
joined the Travelers he was manager 
of the liability department, Toledo, and 
later at Minneapolis, and in 1908 re- 
turned to Hartford, where he has ré- 
mained. 





END INTERSTATE DISPUTE 


The dispute over the affairs of the 
Interstate Casualty was settled at a con- 
ference between Charles G. Revelle, for- 
mer state Supreme Court Judge, who 
was appointed receiver by Federal Judge 
Reeves, and A. W. Briscoe, former in- 
surance commissioner of Al abama, who 
was appointed receiver for the Alabama 
interests. Judge Revelle will continue 
as receiver and Mr. Briscoe will retain 
jurisdiction over the Alabama interests 
only. 





DECLARES DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Fidelity & De- 
posit met, September 9, and declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 24%, pay- 
able September 30 to stockholders of 
record September 19. 





























Collision, 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, Elevator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General 
Group Accident and Sic 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 


Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
roperty 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Liability, Golf and Game, 
kness. 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Property 




















REDUCING AUTO ACCIDENTS 
Methods of Cities Which Cut Death 
Toll To Be Used in Making 


Recommendations 


Efforts of the cities in various states 
to lower their death toll from automobile 
accidents were successful during 1923 in 
thirty-five cities, according to informa- 
tion supplied to the committee on statis- 
tics of the Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. The record of these 
cities, and the methods used are being 
studied and will play a part in the rec- 
ommendations to be submitted by eight 
committees of experts co-operating with 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover at a 
meeting later in the year when plans 
will be considered to reduce traffic acci- 
dents. 

Nineteen states were represented in 
the list, and the figures were compiled 
from health department records of va- 
rious cities by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
which is working with Secretary Hoover 
in a study of the traffic problems. 

In addition to the studies of the work 
accomplished by various cities, the com- 
mittee on statistics is endeavoring to 
develop a tentative uniform system of 
reporting accidents, from which there 
may be gathered more accurate statis- 
tics as to the location, frequency and 
severity of traffic accidents. With such 
a system put into use, it is pointed out, 
more cities would be enabled to dis- 
cover the danger points and to take 
measures to correct the conditions 
existing. 





Charles Fagg, who has been made as- 
sociate manager of the National Sure- 
ty’s branch office in Detroit, Mich., has 
had much experience in the production of 
fidelity and surety premiums and as his 
activities have been confined mostly to 
Michigan he will be a real asset in help 
ing the National in that state. Mr. Fage 
is well known among the producing sub 
agents of Michigan. 





H. & A. Conference 
(Continued from page 1) 


garden to a skyscraper, but that is the 
history of the thing without any trim- 
mings of philosophy. 


Important Bureau Data 


L. D. Cavanaugh, of the 
committee of the Health and 
Underwriters Conference 
the bureau had data on about one hun- 
dred thousand exposures. The Bureau 
is making progress and will make more 
progress when the companies come 
across with their data. 

George Brown, a Detroit, Michigan 
agent, who is a member of the Michigan 
Legislature, told how he is spreading 


statistical 
Accident 
reported that 


good insurance gospel in Michigan by 
getting out a semi-monthly — bulletin 
which agents are distributing. There 
are about twenty-five thousand copies 
of these documents going out each 
month. Some agents take as many as 
five hundred copies. 


Mr. Brown was formerly a reporter 
on the New York Sun and Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, and he has also worked on 
Detroit newspapers. He seems to have 
a good idea in spreading insurance 
education, and a committee was ap- 
— to confer with him, consisting 
of W. G. Curtis, National Casualty, De- 
troit, A. E. Forrest, North American 
Accident, Chicago and W. T. Grant, 
Businessmen’s Assurance, Kansas City. 


C. O. Pauley Next President 

C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, 
Chicago, now chairman of the executive 
committee, will be the next president 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

Most of the Tuesday session of the 
convention was devoted to a round table 
discussion of public relations, publicity, 
co-operation, etc. 

A number of papers delivered before 
the Conference will be found in othe 
columns of this issue. 























| THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 


















































evolved from many years of trustfulness. 


HE “London” agent goes into his field equipped with a valuable asset 
The Company has financial 
strength, it has years of experience to its credit, it has always kept faith 
with its agents and with its policyholders, it has always played square with 
all with whom it has come in contact. It has established, therefore, a reputa- 
tion for honor which is a real asset to all its agents—new and old A 
LONDON “Super-Service” agent can look any man squarely in the eye 
with the firm conviction that he has behind him an institution of strength, | 
character and integrity. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Ethics of Attorneys 


on Insurance Claims 


DESCRIBES PROPOSED BUREAU 


Arthur W. Pettit, Federal Life, Talks 
to H. & A. Conference Meeting 
on Needed Education 


‘Why do lawyers, who otherwise fol 


low the ethics of their profession, when 


dealing with insurance companies, let 
the ends justify the means and how 
may this practice be educated out ot 


the m vas asked and commented upon 
by Arthur W. Pettit, claim adjuster ot 
the Federal Lite, of Chicago, at the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con 


ference meeting this week in Chicago 
“To my mind,” stated Mr. Pettit, 
‘there are at least three tundamental 
reason whi lawyers as al whole, 1s) 
practically so, allow the reins of then 
consciences to swing more slackly when 
dealing with insurance companies 
‘First, in dealing with a corporation, 
men do not dealize that they are dealing 
with other men and not just a rich 
colossus, msensate and heartless, that 


will squeeze the issue to the last dollar 


and. therefore, must be treated likewise 


“The second is the belief in the minds 
1 the average citizens deep rooted at 
first, but rapidly vanishing now, that in 
urance is not a business, but a gam 


ng proposition; that provisions in the 
policies are to trip up the unwary and 
ot, as | them to be, to bring 
the risk within the limits of the pro 
ection paid tor 

‘Third, it is the system in use, | be 
heve, in 
unjust 
ould 
acxmail 
1 suit, a 


Ie Nhe ¥< 


all companies, of compromising 
claims on the what it 
cost to defend them This ts 
pure and simple. By threat 
lawyer knows he is assured 
without further ado. There ts 
© inference of — extortion fe os 


basis of 


1a lee 


moothed over as 
it | 


a business transaction 
as been considered good business. 
| do not so consider it. If this system 
were used in dealing with one tsolate| 
ase that would be immediately forgot 

ten, it might be good, but the cases are 
© numerous because of the volume of 


insurance transactions that it has come 
to be a custom. The lawyer realizes 
that if he doesn’t, some one else will 
Phere is no stigma. He is dealing with 


i corporation which calls the transaction 
business, so why shouldn’t he? But, 
ventlemen, he should not. You should 
not let him. There is a code of legal 
ethics, the same as there is a code of 
ethics for every profes 


ion, and he allowed to 
break it 


business and 
should not be 


Popular Claim Handling Method 


“When an unjust claim is in dispute 
in the claim department of an insurance 
ompany, the popular method of han 
dling it is to keep the mail routes hot 
vith correspondence until the enraged 
pohevholder turns his claim over to an 
ittorney. The attorney tiles suit. The 
claim othee then hurriedly hands the file 
to the general counsel. He examines it, 
thumbs through Martindale's guide, finds 
i name that sounds euphonious and sends 
the file to this name with instructions to 
OMpromnmiise¢ , or answer, 
is bill 

“This country 
responsibility of 


then to send in 


attorney is given the 


defending a suit. of 


vhich ke knows nothing. It is one of 
his ten or twelve cases a year, probably 
the first mmsurance case he has ever 
come in contact with, so he goes into 
court, depending as usual on his orator 
ical ability to carry him through; he 
isn't aware of a single rule of law ap 
plicable to the case. He leaves it entire 
lv in the hands of a jury which decides 
that as neighbor John was pretty sick, 


he needs some money, although his ‘n 
urance policy was not in force. 
‘Then, if the lawyer was lucky enoussin 
to make the correct exceptions, or if 
the court flounders, there can be an 


ippeal, which, of 


course, means more 
expense, an additional attorney's bill and 
vayvinent of the claim after an unfavor 


able decision 








“It is proposed to do away with this 
haphazard) method of procedure — by 
founding a United Insurance Claim Bu- 
reau, to be located in Chicago, and to 
which the unjust and contested claims 
of all the companies who are members 
would be sent for disposal. This bureau 
would have a modest office, controlled 
by men whose abilities comprise the 
knowlhedge and insight of casualty in- 
surance progress, legal knowledge, claim 
adjusting and business sagacity, for it 
is in such an office that the technical 
legal work of each case should be han- 
dled. The case should be prepared in 
minute detail, even to the charge to the 
jury and correct objections to pro 
cedure and verdict. This information in 
minor cases would then be turned over 
to one of an association of lawyers, re- 
tained by the bureau, with full instruc 
tions as to the procedure. In the larger 


cases, of course, the home office attor 
neys would handle the trial of the case. 
The association lawyers would handle 


merely the details of the institution of 
proceedings whereby it would be possible 
to arrive at an issue at law. 

“Such a bureau, 
pacity, would 


running to full ca 
probably require the 
services of five attorneys, two stenog 
raphers, and an office. The expenses 
would run to a probable $200 per com 
pany per year for the companies which 
are members of this conference; less by 
far than the amount paid out by any 
one of your companies on fraudulent 
claims in one week. The outside asso- 
ciation would be composed of a member 
in every county seat of importance in 
the United States, but would not cost 
a cent except or the actual trial of 
cases, and the charge for this trial serv- 
ice would be placed at an absolute 
nintmum for the attorneys throughout 
the county are in need of 
the assurance of all the 
handled in that territory would induce 
them to bid for the right, and the bid 
ding system produces low cost. 
“In comparison to this cost, we 
the cost of the compromise 


business, so 
business to be 


have 
system. The 


casualty claims of one of your insurance 
companies runs to an average of more 
than $50,000 a month. On the basis of 
10% fraudulent claims $5,000 a month, 
or $60,000 a year, paid out that should 
be saved. As there are some two hun- 
dred insurance companies doing business 
in the United States, you can probably 
multiply this amount by two hundred 
which makes an amount of $12,000,000 
a year spent for fraudulent claim settle 
ments which could probably be cut in 
half within two years by an outlay of 
1% of this sum. 

“In connection 
an inspection system might also be 
worked out. Why should not an at- 
torney in the same town who is retained 
by the bureau make this same report, 
but on a much better basis for the same 
or smaller amounts, thereby, perhaps, 
aiso nipping in the bud impending litiga 
tion. 


with the association, 


“There is no reason why such an asso 
ciation, controlled by yourselves and 
managed by an able man, should not 
result in lower insurance rates and a 
consequent larger return to your honest 
policyholders.” 


REJECT STATE FUND BILL 
The Massachusetts 
American Federation of Labor, after a 
two days’ debate, voted against sub- 
itting to the Massachusetts Legislature 
a bill proposed by the Federation to 
secure the enactment of a law providing 
for a state fund for 
surance and the 
insurance 
ance. 


branch of the 


compensation in 
exclusion of private 
with the right of self-insur 


The latest report of the state industrial 
commissioner shows that there were fifteen 
industrial fatalities in the Buffalo district 
for the month of July, a decrease of eight 
from the June record. One of these 
deaths was from an explosion, two were 
electrical workers killed by coming in con 
tact with live wires and two were work 
men on road construction killed by rail- 
road trains. 





Has It Ever 
Happened to You? 





“Mr. John Doe, 
Jackson, Me. 





We regret exceedingly that the risk presented with 
your letter of July 14th, is one which is on our prohibited list 
and, therefore, will have to be declined. 


Yours very truly, 





JOHN BROWN.” | 
| 





One of the 
Oldest 





Must you lose your prospect and his future business because the risk 


| 

| 

which you sent in is on your company’s prohibited list? | 
Standard’s objective is as complete an underwriting service as can be | 
given. 


By special arrangement Standard offers to its own Agents a broad under- | 
writing service for the so-called prohibited risks. 


This service is just another effort on Standard’s part to make 


“Standard Service Satisfy” 





Standard : 


_ Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, Michigan 


This is Standard’s Fortieth Anniversary 


One of the 
Largest 








Sale of Metropolitan 
(Continued from page 25) 
ing out of the fact that other companies 
writing that business deny some of the 
claims made for the protectograph and 
the safety paper. 

The General Indemnity, operating in 
a limited field, has as a matter of 
course, written but a small annual 
volume of premiums, those for 1923 ag- 
gregating $22,626; but it has steadily ac- 
cumulated financial resources, and it con- 
trols others of much larger dimensions. 
Its admitted assets at the beginning of 
this year were $537,087; a net surplus 
of $315,761; and policyholders’ surplus 
of $515,761. 

In addition to these 


companies, inter- 
ests connected with the General Rein- 
surance Co. of New York have a sub- 
stantial interest in the stock control 
of the Metropolitan Casualty. The Gen- 


eral Reinsurance was organized and be- 
gan business in 1921 as the General 
Casualty and Reinsurance Corporation. 
Its control was acquired by large finan- 
cial interests in July, 1923, through Carl 
M. Hansen and the company was reor- 


ganized under its present name with 
J. G. White of the White [Engineering 
Corporation as president and Carl M. 


Hansen, vice-president and general man 
ager, with a capital of $600,000. Under 
the new management the company has 
achieved a substantial success, its assets 
on June 30, this year, being in excess of 
$1,250,000 and its surplus, $422,966. Steps 
are now being taken for a consider- 
able increase in the capital and_ sur- 
plus before the end of the year. 


Rowe a Thorough Underwriter 

While there is nothing which can be 
written about him equal in interest to 
the labors performed in the casualty 
field by J. Scofield Rowe during the past 
thirty vears, this record of the = old 
Metropolitan Casualty, taken with what 
the future holds in store for it under 
his direction, would be incomplete with 
out a briei recapitulation of his under 
writing and managerial career. His 
early training in casualty insurance was 
obtained in the United States branch of 
the Employers’ Liability —— Cor- 
poration of London, under George Mun- 
roe Endicott. The company at that 
time confined its operations to personal 
accident and liability lines. 

After serving eleven 
cessively as auditor, 
agencies and assistant secretary of the 
branch, Mr. Rowe, in 1902 accepted the 
appointment of assistant secretary of the 
liability department offered him by the 
Aetna Life. In 1905 he became 
tary and in 1911, vice-president. 
he also became secretary of the 
Casualty and Surety, one of the Aetna 
Life’s affiliated companies. On the or- 
ganization of the Automobile Insurance 
Company by the Aetna, he was elected 
secretary and director and, in 1917, he 
became vice-president of the latter. 
His work in these connections was 
monumental and earned for him an en 
viable reputation as an underwriter of 
approved judgment and an agency gen 
eral of extraordinary ability. 

His services were highly esteemed by 
casualty executives and in 1919, Mr. 
Rowe resigned his Aetna connections to 
become president of the Maritime Un 
derwriting Agency, Inc., of New York, 
a corporation representing a number ot 
powerful companies transacting a large 
marine business. In the same connec 
tion he also became a director and the 
vice-president of the Bankers’ and Ship 
pers’ Insurance Company. Late in 1920, 
he accepted the vice-presidency and a 
directorship of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company. 

His career in the field of casualty in 
surance has been a brilliant one. As 
the directing head of the Metropolitan 
Casualty he will indubitably add = fresh 
laurels to it. He is in the zenith of his 
intellectual and = physical powers, en 
dowed with a wealth of experience in his 
profession and there is not a scintilla of 
doubt that the Metropolitan is mow on 
leading 


years, suc 
superintendent ot 


secre 
In 1908 
Aetna 


the permanent roll of 
companies. 


casualts 
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A Few Facts About the Travelers 


Hlas been writing accident insurance since 1864—the pioneer! 


Has double the commercial accident insurance business of any other company in the 
world. 


Has been writing guaranteed low-cost life insurance since 1865. Has total life insur 
ance in force of over $2,400,000,000, insuring over 1,100,000 lives. 


Leads all insurance companies in volume of automobile liability and property damage 
insurance, 


Leads the world in all forms of employer-employvee insurances. 

Had insured January 1, 1924, under group life policies, 616,000 families, for $619,- 
000,000—the largest amount carried in any company in the world! 

Has o7 per cent more liability and compensation business than any other company, 
Has more than 88,000 employers of labor insured by compensation policies. 


Has paid for the prevention of accidents more than $11,947,422. Inspection Divi 
sion 474. 


Agents and brokers, over 10,000. In addition, has more than 5,000 Ticket agents. 
Has paid claims of over $390,848,546. Has 87 main field adjusting offices, with numer- 
ous subdivisions. No matter where you travel in the United States or Canada you 
cannol get far from a service office of The Travelers. 

Total Income of The Travelers Companies, 1928: $117,850,386. 


The largest multiple-line insurance organization in the world. 


Tue TRaveLeRS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tue TrRave.Lers INpemNity Company 
HARTFORD 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT CONNECTICUT 


T H E TRAVELER S 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, WEALTH, AU TOMORILA 1EAM ROILER, COMES Ath GROMD, BURGLAR 
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Stability 


When we think of stability gration. Vast resources and the 
we think of something strong, ability to pay when losses come 
well established, firm and en- are also characteristic of the 
during. It gives the impression word applied to insurance pro- 
of permanency built upon a_ tection. 


foundation of everlasting rock. Stability is an essential of 


7 sound insurance protection. 
Stability, fire insurance- wise, 


means a company of long stand- A policy in The Home of New 
ing, a fixture in its field of en- York provides the protection of 
terprise and one that has stood America’s Largest and Strongest 
the test of fire through confla- Fire Insurance Company. 
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